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SOME REPORT OF WHAT WAS DONE IN THE SECTIONS. 


HE Normal School Round Table con- 
ference was held in Room No. 5 of 
the Academic Building of Pennsylvania 
College. Principal D. J. Waller, Jr., 
acted as chairman of the meeting, Prin- 
cipal G. M. D. Eckels, who has kindly 
furnished the following report, was elected 
Secretary. 

In answer to the question, ‘‘ Was the 
Normal School System of Pennsylvania 
established in response to popular de- 
mand ?’’ Principal Philips said that there 
was evidence in the plan of the system 
that it has been copied after the English 
system of training schools. The ques- 
tion was further discussed by Principals 
Waller and Eckels, and by Drs. Noetling 
and Hull. The prevailing opinion was 
that the Normal Schools grew out of a 
strong sentiment in favor of better public 
schools. 

Question: ‘‘ What has accrued to pop- 
ular education in the State from the work 
of the Normal Schools?’ ~ Principal 
Philips opened the discussion and gave 
the following interesting facts concerning 
the influence of Normal Schools upon the 
public schools. 

‘* The total number of Normal School 
graduates teaching in the public schools 
of the State in 1898 was 5,339; in 1897, 
4,709; in 1896, 4,155. 

‘‘’The total number of graduates from 
these schools to July 1, 1875, was 12,284. 








There were 630 more Normal graduates 
teaching in 1898 than in 1897, and 554 
more graduates teaching in 1897 than in 
1896. In 1893, 2,870 Normal graduates 
were teaching, an increase of 2,469 in the 
last five years. In 1888, 1716 Normal 
graduate were teaching, an increase of 
3,623 in the lastten years. In 1898, about 
22 per cent. of the teachers were Normal 
graduates. In 1888, only about 8 per 
cent. were Normal graduates, and the in- 
crease is now 2 per cent. each year. The 
number of undergraduate Normal stu- 


‘dents who are now teaching is rapidly 


growing less. In 1896 there were 4,427 
teachers who had : attended. Normal 
schools, but had not graduated; in 1896 
there were 4,243; in 1898, 3.938, a de- 
crease of from two to three hundred per 
year. In New York (1897) 2,927 (or less 
than 12 per cent.of the teachers)were Nor- 
mal school graduates; Pennsylvania,: 
same year, about 20 per cent. were Nor- 
mal School graduates. 

‘*The Normal Schools directly and in- 
directly have greatly improved teachers 
and teaching, schools, methods of teach- 
ing, etc. They have improved the pri- 
vate schools by compelling them to adopt 
the same thorough methods. Their injur- 
ing the private schools is mainly by their 
aid in developing the public schools and 
especially the graded public schools. The 
teachers of the Normal Schools and their 
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graduates and former students have been 
a very large factor in every educational 
movement of the State; in the superin- 
tendency, institutes, graded schools, high 
schools, lengthening school terms, in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries, etc. 

‘*I do not have statistics to enforce 
this; I do not need them. You all know 
that they are true. Take out of Penn- 
sylvania the direct and indirect influence 
of its Normal Schools, and the State 
would be educationally very poor in- 
deed.”’ 

Dr. Waller spoke of the effects of the 
Normal Schools upon the text-books in 
use in the public schools. Hc also spoke 
of the wisdom of the founders of the Nor- 
mal School system as evidenced in the 
breadth of the system. 

Question: ‘‘ Has the Normal School 
kept pace with the Public School?” 
Prof. Speigel, of Arnold, Pa., said that 
the chargé had been made in the western 
part of the State that it has not. He 
believes that not enough work is done 
in the Junior year. Principal Davis said 
that a failure to pass an examination be- 
fore a county superintendent was not 
always sufficient evidence that the appli- 
cant did not know anything. Dr. Hull 
said that the Normal Schools are devot- 
ing more time to the Junior work than 
ever before, and as a result the work 
must be improving in thoroughness. 

Question : ‘‘ What should be the posi- 
tion of the Normal Schools with regard 
to the the graduates of High Schools ?”’ 
Principal Davis, of Clarion, thought 
there should be a closer union and a 
clearer understanding between the Nor- 
mal School and the High School on this 
question. Prof. Strong, of Latrobe, said 
that the high school course should be 
shaped to suit the Normal Schools. Prin- 
cipal Philips spoke of the lack of uni- 
formity of standard among high schools. 
High school graduates cannot, as a rule, 
get provisional certificates from county 
superintendents. Prof. Speigel said that 
the missing link between the high school 
and the Normal School is the grammar 
school. The question was further dis- 
cussed by Principal. Waller, who quoted 
from Dr. Harris’ article in the June num- 
ber of the Educational Review. Principal 
Eckels said that no opposition should be 
manifested by the high schools to having 
their graduates submit to the same exam- 
inations as those who are trained in the 
Normal Schools. .This plan puts all on 
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an equality who apply for admission to 
the senior class of a Normal School. 

Question: ‘‘ Should the attendance of 
Normal Schools be limited to advanced 
students—to those who are prepared to 
devote themselves entirely to professional 
subjects?’’ This question was discussed 
by Principals Philips, Waller, Davis and 
Eckels, the general opinion being that we 
are not now ready for this step, and pro- 
bably never will be. 

There were over twenty persons in the 
conference. Seven Normal Schools were 
represented. The confercnce was very 
interesting and profitable. Dr. Waller 
was elected to take charge of the Round 
Table conference on Normal Schools at 
Williamsport next year. 


<—iiie 
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THE COLLEGES. 








Ta conference of Colleges was organ- 
ized by the election of President Stahr, 
of Franklin and Marshall, as chairman and 
Prof. J. A. Himes, of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege, as secretary, to whom we are in- 
debted for this brief report of attendance 
and proceedings. 

Those who were present were Pres. A. 
E. Gobble and Prof. A. M. Wonder, of 
Cent. Pa. college; Pres. Geo. Edward 
Reed and Prof. O. B. Super, of Dickinson 
college; Pres. H. U. Roop, of Lebanon 
Valley college; Pres. John S. Stahr and 
Prof. J. E. Kershner, of Franklin and 
Marshall college; Profs. Thos. C. Houtz: 
and Herbert A. Allison, of Susquehanna 
university; Prof. Enoch Perrine, of Buck- 
nell university; Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
of the University of Penna.; Pres. H. W. 
McKnight and Profs. E. D. Breiden- 
baugh, H. B. Nixon, E. Huber, C. H. 
Huber and J. A. Himes, of Pennsylvania. 
college. 

The discussion on the points of contact 
between colleges and public schools was. 
then opened by Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh 
and participated in by Presidents Reed, 
McKnight and Stahr and by Professor 
Super. | 

The question, ‘‘Can the Relation be- 
tween the Colleges and Public Schools be 
better adjusted and a more uniform 
Standard of Requirements for admission 
to College be secured by Legislation ?’’ 
was discussed by Pres. Reed, followed 
by Pres. McKnight, Profs. Perrine, Super, 
Breidenbaugh and Brumbaugh. 

The subject, ‘‘ The Study of English. 
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in the Public Schools as a preparation for 
entrance into College,’’ was discussed by 
Profs. Kershner and Huber. 

The following resolution was adopted 
by the conference : 

Resolved, That the Conference request the 
Executive Committee of the Association to ap- 
point a Symposium for next year on the matter 
of securing a better adjustment of the curriculum 
of the High School to that of the College. 


= 


THE PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND 
ACADEMIES. 








HE conference was opened at two 
o’clock by the chairman, Dr. E. T. 
Jeffers, Principal of York Collegiate In- 
stitute, with some remarks from which it 
appeared that the Academy was the pio- 
neer of the higher education in the State. 
Nine academies or schools still exist that 
were founded before 1800. The Friends, 
the Moravians, and the Presbyterians 
started schools wherever they settled. 
From Tennent’s Log College grew Prince- 
ton University avd Dickinson College. 
Pupils from the Log College started Acad- 
emies at Fagg’s Manor, Nottingham and 
Pequea, among others. A pupil from 
Fagg’s Manor went west, founded an 
academy in his log house at Canons- 
burg, and from that in McMillan’s day 
grew Jefferson College. So everywhere 
the Academy was the pioneer of classical 
education, and the higher always insures 
the lower, as the greater includes the 
less. ‘This is what has been. What the 
Academy is, what it is to be, it is our 
province to discuss to-day. 

The first paper was by Mr. Wayne H. 
Bowers, a graduate of Chambersburg 
Academy, who came asa substitute for the 
Principal, on ‘‘ The Relation of the Acad- 
emy to the Community.’’ The paper 
was excellent. After showing how much 
every community needs just what a good 
classical school provides, and that the 
Academy furnishes the education needed, 
the speaker, said, ‘‘It is well-nigh im- 
possible for a community not to ad- 
vance in general culture which has before 
it the constant example of its youth thus 
increasing in mental stature and attain- 
ments. The best results of an Academy, 
however, the ripest fruits of its labors, are 
not brought forth in perfection until it 
is itself mellowed by age, and its sons rise 
up to call it blessed. When the Academy 
begins to have a long list of alumni, 
when its own graduates return as college 
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and university graduates to take the posi- 
tion to which they are entitled in their 
respective communities, then the greatest 
measure of. good that has been done ap- 
pears. We all understand what an 
amount of respect and esteem is involved, 
in the best sense of the term, when a 
place is spoken of as being a ‘college 
town.’ Now I wish to contend that there 
is such a thing as an ‘ Academy town,’ 
and that the difference between a college 
town and an academy town, at the most, 
is one of degree only and not of kind.”’ 
He then referred to Chambersburg as an 
illustration of a community, superior to 
most others in general culture and in the 
number and excellence of its scholarly 
men, all due to the good work of his Alma 
Mater, which celebrated, two years ago, 
the rooth anniversary of its founding. 

The second paper, by Miss Katharine 
M. Shipley, A. B., of the Misses Shipley’s 
Preparatory School of Bryn Mawr, on 
** The Study of English in a Preparatory 
School,’’ was read most effectively, and 
is as follows: 


STUDY OF ENGLISH IN PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 


When we take a first lesson in playing on 
the piano, with most of us, I believe, it has 
been a common experience to have our 
teacher touch our hand and say, ‘‘ You 
must not hold your fingers so stiff. Try to 
have them pliable.’’ And so, in trying to 
play golf, when we first grasp the driver, 
our patient instructor is sure to say, ‘‘ Don’t 
hold your wrist so rigid. You'll have no 
power in the sweep of your arm. Leave it 
flexible.”’ 

It seems to me that in teaching English, 
the first necessity for the mind is a flexibil- 
ity which results in ease and range of mo- 
tion, flexibility becoming in this case a 
wide and ready sympathy. In the study of 
literature the teacher must adapt herself 
and her methods to the successive authors 
under consideration, and, even more im- 
pe, to the individuality of her pupils. 

ithout stopping to try to prove my point, 
I should say there is no subject of which 
this is so true as of English. There is no 
subject in which the teacher is face to face 
with the personality of the pupil as in the 
study of English literature and English 
composition. An added motive with the 
teacher in gaining this flexibility of mind is 
that the pupil inevitably reflects, in some 
measure, the mood of the teacher. 

When literary criticism unites to itself 
esthetic criticism, the teacher must guard 
aeetnet a danger. She must never pose. 
She must be absolutely free from any affecta- 
tion. She must always observe simplicity. 
Beyond this, as far as methods are con- 
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cerned, let the teacher love her subject with 
all her mind and love her pupil with all her 
heart, and to a great extent the methods 
will take care of themselves. 

As to the attitude of the student toward 
the author he is studying, it must be a recep- 
tive attitude. He should be quiet awhile 
from his own thoughts and imaginings that 
he may hear the message spoken. It may 
be said, ‘‘ You are describing a very passive 
stateof mind. Do you wish a young person 
to be tossed to and fro by every wind?”’ In 
answering this objection, I should quote a 
sentence from a French writer who says, 
‘‘ The experience of many opinions gives to 
the spirit a flexibility, and confirms it in 
those that it believes the best.’’ This atti- 
tude toward the author, which seems to me 
a necessity for the pupil, does not result for 
him in a mind empty of opinions. I remem- 
ber, when about to graduate from Bryn 
Mawr College, talking to one of my profes- 
sors of some of the things I had gained dur- 
ing my college course. ‘‘But,’’ I com- 
plained, ‘‘what I should care about and 
what I crave is originality.’’ ‘‘ Original- 
ity,’’ he answered, ‘‘at your age usually 
consists of a lack of ideas.’’ Atthe moment 
the remark seemed to me a paradox, later I 
believed it true. To put the young pupil 
into ession of ideas—the general ideas 
on the questions that have occupied the 
human mind, life and love and death and 
immortality—is the first function of the 
study of literature. If a mind is to be ex- 

anded, broadened in culture, it must be 

lled with these ideas; and we must send 
the young Lager p> to literature as the 
treasure-house of ideas, the ideas that have 
been the rich possession of those, above all, 
whom Shelley calis ‘‘ the kings of thought.’’ 

But the teacher should see to it that a 
receptive attitude of mind is not the only, 
not the chief, not the final attitude for the 
pupil to adopt. The second and most im- 
a end of the study of literature in the 

evelopment of the pupil’s mind is to give 
him a power to think, to think indepen- 
dently ; and for this end I believe the study 
of literature is excelled by no subject. 

In teaching literature, class discussion— 
a sort of Socratic question and answer—is 
for the teacher the most difficult, but for the 
pupil perhaps the most valuable of the 
many ways of filling part of the recitation 
ae Such discussion must not drag. 

he recitation period should be regarded by 
teacherand pupil as arare opportunity when 
every moment is worth its weight in gold. 
This discussion must not degenerate into a 
mere conversation based on personal tastes. 
As one of the Leipzig professors said to me 
in defence of the absence of purely literary 
lectures in their university, ‘‘Why, you 
know, our German professors feel that they 
cannot expose themselves to the charge of 
Shakespeare small-talk.’’ The mind of a 
pupil of sixteen is not the mind of a Ger- 
man professor, and small beginnings in the 
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way of thought must be expected. Some 
thought, however ay must be roused, 
and some expression, however crude, must 
be got from the pupil, A teacher must often 
put matter into the brain of the pupil, or 
must start an idea to working before she is 
too exacting as to manner of expression. 
Slang, for example, should certainly be dis- 
couraged. Generally, it isn’t funny ; more 
conscientiously considered, it narrows the 
pupil’s vocabulary; but when it comes as 
the expression of a thought, straight from 
the heart, it may pass on occasion unre- 
proved. I remember such an expression one 
day from a good, sensible girl, but not 
trained in character analysis. I said, after 
we had read through the first murder in 
Macbeth, ‘‘What do you think of Lad 
‘Macbeth?”’ ‘‘O, I don’t know,”’ she said. 
‘* Well, what impression does she make on 
you? What do you think of her qualities 
as a woman? What do you think of her 
attitude to her husband? What do you 
think of her attitude toward the murder?”’ 
‘*Oh, the murder,”’ she said, ‘‘ I think she 
she was ‘right in it.’”’ 

When the pupil’s interest in character has 
been aroused, he likes to have all doubtful 
— settled, but it is well that he should 

eel the responsibility of drawing his own 
conclusions. After entirely finishing the 
play of Hamlet, the pupil almost invari- 
ably asks, ‘‘‘Well, please tell us, Was 
Hamlet mad?’’ I always answer, ‘‘ How do 
7 know? You have the same access as I to 
our source of knowledge on this point.”’ 

When the thought is intricate, it is a pity 
for the teacher to explain until by judicious 
questioning the pupil has been led as far as 
may be toward the explanation. This takes 
more time, but the time is well spent. In 
the case of obscure references in mythology 
and history the teacher will often do well to 
offer the explanation at once. Ifa pupil is 
to gain a constantly fresh pleasure in the 
reading of his literature, he must not be held 
responsible for all the notes in the modern 
editions. Theteacher must constantly seize 
the opportunity to let fall by the way her 
seeds of culture. In the matter of single 
words that are obscure to the pupil, the 
teacher had better frequently take the place 
of the glossary, and here too let fall her in- 
formation, but in an easy, natural way. 

In the handling of words pupils are very 
ready to feel a pleasure, and an incipient 
appetite for philology can early be whetted. 

ake the line from Macbeth ‘‘To alter 
favor ever is to fear.’’ If on a first read- 
ing the pupil cannot explain, remind him 
that he zs familiar with this use of the word 
‘‘ favor ;’’ that we have practically the same 
use of the word when we say ‘‘a child favors 
her mother,’’ when it says in the Bible of 
David that he was ‘‘ well-favored and of a 
ruddy countenance.’’ Favor there is coun- 
tenance and to ‘‘alter favor’’ is to ‘‘ change 
countenance.”’ 

If I may take a moment just here, I would 
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emphasize as of pemmona importance as a 
preparation for the study of English litera- 
ture and prose style, an intimate acquaint- 
ance from early infancy with the books of the 
Old and New Testament. A lack of knowl- 
edge of the Bible is a terrible handicap in 
even the one point of an intelligent reading 
of literature. In my same Macbeth class 
one morning we had read the description of 
the fatal and bloody combat with which the 

lay opens. The poet, you may remember, 
in his desire to present the combat to the 
minds of his readers, likens it to ‘‘ another 
Golgotha.’’ Of one of my pupils, a noble, 
clever girl of a family of wide resources, I 
asked an explanation of the reference ‘‘ an- 
other Golgotha.’’ ‘‘Why,’’ she said ‘‘is 
Golgotha the name of a battle?’”’ 

It is easy to teach literature, to arouse an 
enthusiasm for the English classics. It is 
less an honor to succeed in this than a shame 
to fail. The first requisite in a work of liter- 
ature, that it may challenge and hold the 
interest of the very young reader, is incident, 
but almost equally early, earlier than is 
often supposed, I believe, he is ready to 
aopreciate the interest of character. Just 
as in the development of most of us, unless 
of some occasional young Wordsworth, a 
love of human nature precedes a love of 
nature, so an interest in character and in- 
cident in books comes early, and later comes 
the value of natural description, of poetic 
imagery, and all the fair adornment of prose 
and poetic style. 

When, one spring, I had spent about the 
amount of time intended on some of the 
sterner works of English literature, I said 
to my girls, ‘‘ Now we have read two books 
of Paradise Lost. You have had a good deal 
of this sort of literature and you will prob- 
ably like a change to something lighter. 
Do you feel ready for the Hawthorne?”’ 
They agreed. But before the next recitation 
some of them came to me and said, ‘‘ Would 
you be willing to put that question to vote 
again? We'd like tospend some more time 
on the Paradise Lost. We don’t like to 
leave it just yet, it’s so interesting.’’ I put 
the question to vote, and nine out of ten 
girls voted for the Milton. It was the nar- 
tative and the characters that interested 
them, not, I think, what is often called the 
great glory of Paradise Lost, the style pure 
and simple. 

You may say a young person can be in- 
terested in character and incident or be 
made to feel a gy beauty of subject 
matter; but can he be made to care about 
the style, to take delight in fine manner of 
expression? I myself, when quite young, 
feeling style a subtle, evanescent, recedin 
matter, and wondering whether I prone | 
ever be able to understand anything about 
it, used to be irritated by adjectives descrip- 
tive of style. I used often to wonder 
whether it meant anything when I heard 
that a writer was fluent, that Gibbon hada 
Style that is ponderous, Macaulay a style 





j fascinating character.”’ 
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that is brilliant. But my hands were tied 
by ignorance. It is a simple thing to help 
a pupil in this matter. The pupil has a 
right to have certain terms explained to 
him that he may observe the styles of the 
authors he reads. Surely he can be made 
to see what we mean when we tell him that 
in the Prisoner of Zenda the author has a 
‘‘racy’’ style. While a teacher may not 
have a right to expect that a young pupil 
shall gain a very positive style of his own, 
yet it is invaluable that such a pupil shall 
early be taught to observe and take pleasure 
in the style of the author he reads. 

One is apt to think when young that it is 
only by gift that one is possessed of the 
{% ing that is part of genius, feeling for the 

eautiful, feeling forstyle. I used tolament 
desperately that I had not been born with 
so delicate an instinct for style and especi- 
ally for poetic style as others I knew, that 
I could not tell surely when I heard a line 
of new poetry, whether or not it had the 
ring of true poetry. But it is surprising 
how this sense, this perception, this ‘‘ sense- 
perception’’ that belongs to the esthetic 
temperament can be developed. No ‘‘cram- 
ming’’ avails here. There is no forcing 
process here. There is no royal road to the 
acquisition of this feeling, it can only be 
gained slowly. The best way to develop this, 
whether one is born with little or much, is to 
read, to read, to read, and to read always the 
best. Inevitably, after a time, a taste for 
the true will be acquired, and when the true 
is used as a touchstone, the false is discov- 
ered. As Matthew Arnold tells us, the false 
in poetry will ring false when one is long 
accustomed to the true, to the tone of the 
perfect line, a line like 


‘* After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.’’ 


In composition writing, the rule to par- 
ticularize, which we have applied to the il- 
lustrations, it is well to follow throughout. 
Mr. Barrett Wendell says it is his most 
common experience to strike out the first 
two pages of every essay. We must do 
away with vague generalities. If we havein 
hand a composition on the character of the 
hero of Paradise Lost, it must not open with 
such a sentence as ‘‘ Milton’s Satan is a very 
interesting character,’’ nor even ‘‘ Satan is 
a strong character,’’ nor even ‘‘Satan is a 
Of course Milton’s 
Satan is interesting. What we need to 
know is why he is interesting, in what way 
he is strong, and in what lies his fascination. 

In transitions pupils frequently violate 
logic of thought, as ‘‘ Though Shakespeare 

rtrays character so well, yet he is excel- 
ent in the use of imagery.’’ Why should 
the first ability prevent the second ? 

If, in writing a composition, a pupil is 
able to write without an analysis, so much 
the better, but such a pupil is rare. Some 
such crude scheme of work as the followin 
may be suggested to the unpracticed pupil: 


While meditating on your theme take notes 
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on your thoughts as nearly as may be in 
logical order. But do not be troubled if at 
first the notes do not present themselves in 
consecutive order. If you fail to see the 
exact place in your essay for a thought, and 
yet are convinced that it honestly bears on 
the subject, set it down on a separate piece 
of paper, write at the head of each such page 
the subject treated of on that page, and these 
headings will constitute the titles of your 
topics or sub-topics. Then sort out your 
sheets, putting together and in proper order 
what belongs together. The words at the 
head of your sheets, when thus sorted in 
order, constitute your working analysis. 
The main point in the analysis is to have in 
mind the logical connection of each para- 
graph with the preceding and following 
paragraph. In writing out the composition 
from the analysis, the facility with which 
transitions suggest themselves will show 
whether or not topics are in the right order. 
Now, even after these precautions have been 
observed, when your composition is written 
lay your theme-title alongside of each para- 
graph and see that each ——— and every 
sentence in each paragraph treats of and 
bears on and constitutes a vital part in the 
development of your theme. If it does not 
fill these conditions, strike it out. 

When a teacher has gone over a yh 
essay carefully by herself, she will have 
found many a sentence in a paragraph that 
has no bearing on the theme of the essa 
and must be struck out, or that while it 
does bear on the theme of the essay does 
not bear on the theme of the paragraph 
under consideration, or which if it bears on 
the essay subject and on the paragraph sub- 
ject is yet repeated in another paragraph 
where it is of more weight. A whole para- 
graph in the same way must often be struck 
out or placed elsewhere. 

The teacher, having studied the pupil’s 
work, should then meet the pupil to discuss 
the paper, and these personal interviews on 
composition I believe ‘to be of more value 
than any one other method in the teaching 
of English. Fora pupil to have his effort 
returned ruthless!y struck through with 
black marks, and to be given no chance of 
defense, is sad treatment. Often in compo- 
sition one cannot lay down a rigid ‘‘ must,”’ 
and on no matter is one apt to be more sen- 
sitive than on one’s style of English com- 
position. If fairly treated, I believe, pupils 
are very ready to accept suggestions. But 
the om | complete satisfaction for teacher 
or pupil in English composition is the per- 
sonal interview. 

Very frequently the composition after 
correction will be in such a form as to need 
to be re-written, and this re-writing is a 
valuable process. While the teacher is go- 
ing through the essay with the pupil let her 
write out. or at least point out clearly to the 
pupil the headings of the paragraphs in their 
corrected order and of nok headings she may 


say: ‘‘These form what I should suggest 
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as a fresh working-analysis. Use it only 
where it is entirely along your own line of 
thought.’’ Let the pupil compare this 
analysis with her own original analysis, 
seeing where it is clearer and more logical. 
Let her then re-write the essay, cutting out 
superfluous material, re-arranging where 
necessary what has been found valuable, 
condensing here, emphasizing there. The 
viewing of the original analysis side by side 
with the corrected, is often a great means of 
showing a pupil where her habitual line of 
thought and manner of working lacks logic. 
A set of class essays when re-written, will 
not embody the teacher’s thought and be all 
on one model. They will be as varied and 
distinctive as the original; usually more so, 
for the pupil will have been aided to show 
more clearly what her own thought really 
was. 

The question, ‘‘Can a taste for poetry be 
cultivated ?’’ admits of only one answer. I 
believe it is one of the rarest experiences in 
life to meet a human being, at least provided 
the being is young, in whom no taste for 
poetic beauty can be cultivated. As Socra- 
tes says, concerning the right, that it is im- 
possible not to do it when we know it, so 
with true poetry, it is impossible not to love 
it when we recognizeit. Toattain that subtle 
thing called a ‘‘ feeling for’’ poetic beauty, 
I know of no better definite means than to 
search for and grow familiar with its individ- 
ual types in their best homes, as one gains 
a love of a special flower by searching for 
and meeting it often in its peculiar haunts. 

The words ‘‘local color’’ have been used 
until threadbare, but the pupil must see the 
necessity for such color, he must be trained 
to particularize. It is only as he can do this, 
that he will himself take full delight in the 
fitness of the surroundings to the incident, 
the harmony of the setting tothe mood. To 
choose one from a thousand- illustrations, 
take the part a poet may allow the flowers 
to play in his setting. If a pupil wishes, for 
example, in a composition, to bring to the 
mind of his reader the garden of Shelley’s 
‘* Sensitive Plant,’’ he must not say the gar- 
den is ‘‘ full of various lovely flowers.’’ Var- 
ious is an adjective that saves much trouble 
but it is not a highly-colored word. If before 
our eyes the aspect of that garden is to ap- 
pear as Shelley saw it, we need to hear not 
‘* various lovely flowers,’’ but of ‘‘ the naiad- 
like lily of the vale.’’ So again, if he wishes 
to _— us the feeling of the gaiety, youth, 
and romance of the nature-setting of ‘‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,’’ he does not 
want in speaking of this love-story of the 
woods to tell us ‘‘ Shakespeare introduces 
many beautiful flowers, roses, etc.’’ If we 
are to carry away the full impression of 
freshness and delicacy, we must hear of the 
‘**musk-rose buds.”’ 


“I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows 
* * * * * * 


Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine.’’ 
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These scattered notes do not form the sort 
of discourse that merits any eloquence in 
the conclusion, yet, if Imay use one simple 
figure, I should say that the teacher who is 
privileged to arouse in some degree an en- 
thusiasm for literature in the mind of the 
pupil, so that he will seek in it the strong, 
the beautiful, and the pure, whether the 
geet is destined to a life of pleasure or must 

ace a life of pain or toil, has set upon his 
head a crown of joy. 


Charles H. Ehrenfeld, Ph, D., Profes- 
sor of Physics and Chemistry in York 
Collegiate Institute, made an address on 
“The Relation of the Academy to the 
College.’’ The main points of the ad- 
dress were: 1. The needs of the academy 
have not been sufficiently taken into 
account by either the lower-grade schools 
or the colleges. 2. The colleges are de- 
pendent on the academies for the best 
material for the freshman classes. 3. 
The curriculum of the academy should 
embrace every subject that may be con- 
sidered worthy of being required for ad- 
mission to college or technical school. 4. 
The academy should attain such a stand- 
ard as to have graduates admitted to 
college and technical school without ex- 
amination, simply on recommendation of 
instructors in the preparatory school. 
This outline conveys no just notion of the 
logical force and rhetorical elegance of 
this address, but it is all the Doctor fur- 
nished us. 

A lively discussion followed by Dr. 
Jos. S. Walton, Prof; Geo. L. Maris, 
Prof. A. B. Carner, Miss Rushmore, Dr. 
Richard Darlington and others. 

The presence of thirty people at the con- 
ference indicates more than usual interest 
in secondary schools at a State Teachers’ 
Association. 


=i 


CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 








HE conference of City Superintend- 

ents was held in Recitation Room 
No. 10, on Wednesday afternoon, in 
charge of Supt. J. M. Coughlin, of Wilkes- 
barre. The first topic considered was, 
‘‘What form of reports should be made 
to parents?’’ Supt. McGinnes, the Sec- 
retary, gives us the following report of 
proceedings : 

Supt. L. O. Foose, Harrisburg: Re- 
ports to parents are valuable, but they 
should not be attended with an extended 
system of notation and book-keeping on 
the part of teachers. The practice in 
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Harrisburg is to send out reports as cir- 
cumstances seem to warrant them. These 
reports do not cover all the information 
that is usually furnished by reports to 
parents. They deal with some specific 
subject. If there is an irregularity of 
sufficient gravity on the part of a pupil, 
the parent is notified by a postal card. 
If, however, there is danger of such card 
being intercepted, the report is sent in a 
sealed» envelope. If a pupil falls below 
his grade in one or two branches of study, 
a special report is furnished to the parent, 
and if for any cause a pupil is required to 
undergo an examination for promotion, 
the parent is duly notified, in advance, of 
such examination. 

Supt. Buehrle, Lancaster: Two forms 
of general reports are used in the Lancas- 
ter schools. Below the upper grammar 
grades a card, covering the. work of the 
term, is used. The report is placed upon 
this card at the close of each month. 
After its examination the parent’s signa- 
ture is appended. This report has a 
maximum mark of ten on each of the 
following subjects: Attendance, prompt- 
ness, neatness, industry, progress. In 
the upper grammar a mark is given on 
each of the branches taught, as well as 
for attendance, promptness, etc. These 
marks are not given as the result of daily 
marking on the part of the teachers, but 
rather from the recollection of each indi- 
vidual’s work. Although the method 
requires some time and attention, it is 
valuable in that it acts as an incentive to 
pupils and furnishes valuable information 
to parents. 

The subject was further discussed by 
the Chairman and Supts. Fleisher, Mc- 
Ginnes, Adams and Morrow. Among 
the points brought out was this, that par- 
ents should be kept posted as to the char- 
acter of the work their children are doing. 
This is particularly true when pupils are 
falling below in their grades. It is fre- 
quently convenient for Superintendents 
to refer to these reports when parents are 
disposed to take issue on account of the 
failure of their children to be promoted. 

The second subject discussed was ‘“The 
distinction betweeu Reviews and Exami- 
nations—the distinctive value of each.’’ 

Supt. L. E. McGinnes, Steelton: A 
review has three aims: 1. The testing of 
knowledge. 2. Thetesting of power. 3. 
Stimulation to further effort. The first 


aim is primary, but the review is incom- 
If the 


plete if the other two are omitted. 
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only purpose of teaching was the impart- 
ing of knowledge, then the only purpose 
of the review would be the testing of that 
knowledge; but such is not the only aim. 
If ina given subject the imagination is 
developed in the teaching process, the 
review is not complete if it fails to test 
the power thus developed. A review in 
geography or history that tests knowl- 
edge only tests memory only, and mem- 
ory is not the only power developed in 
the teaching of these subjects. Every 
review should give the student something 
of an impulse that will send him into 
the future with a quickened appetite for 
more. The questions that were asked by 
Socrates in the golden age of Athens were 
not prompted by a desire to find out what 
men knew or what they did not know, 
but rather to stimulate them to further 
investigation. To a certain extent the 
same motive should prompt the review of 
to-day as well as the actual teaching pro- 
cess. As to the distinction between the 
review and the examination, they differ 
more in extent than they do in quality. 
As a rule, an examination covers a greater 
portion of the subject taught than does 
the review. Usually the examination is 
conducted by one who has not done the 
teaching, while the opposite is true of the 
review. 

Supt. Wanner, York : One of the pur- 
poses of the examination is to test the 
teachers as well as to test the taught. 

Supt. Mackey, Reading: A review is 
what its name indicates—a looking back- 
ward over what has been taught. A re- 
view is naturally a different view from 
the original view. In passing up a river 
on a steamboat, a glance backward re- 
veals to the view objects and combina- 
tions that were not seen as the boat passed 
them. 

Prof. Walters, Newtown: One of the 
purposes of the review is the organization 
of knowledge. In the original teaching, 
the knowledge is more or less discon- 
nected. The review aids in properly 
organizing it in the mind of the student. 

Supt. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre: There is 
danger of undertaking too much in a re- 
view and thus discouraging pupils. As 
far as subject matter is concerned, a 
review should deal almost exclusively 
with what has been taught. An exami- 
nation should test power ; a review should 
test knowledge. As a rule the same 
questions should be given in the reviews 
that were given in the regular recitations. 
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When a review on a given subject is as- 
signed, questions foreign to the subject 
are never in place. 

Supt. Buehrle, Lancaster: To use the 
identical problems in a review that were 
used in the first time going over the work 
is objectionable, in that it places special 
stress on the memory to the exclusion of 
the other powers. This will apply not 
only in the memory subjects, but it is 
almost equally applicable in such sub- 
jects as arithmetic and geometry. 

The discussion was continued by Sup- 
erintendents Morrow of Allegheny, Keith 
of Altoona and Principal Ballentine of 
Philadelphia; the majority of the confer- 
ence held to the belief that review has 
value in the testing of mental power as 
well as in the testing of knowledge. 

The last topic before the conference was, 
‘‘ The Relation of the High School Course 
to the Course of Study in the Normal 
Schools.’’ 

Supt. Buerhle: This subject deserves 
to be approached from none other than 
an attitude of friendship. Where there 
are differences and discrepancies they can 
be remedied better through a spirit of 
unity on the part of all concerned than 
through a spirit of antagonism. The ad- 
justiment of the courses of study in our 
normal schools and in our high schools 
in such a manner as to prevent them from 
conflicting is something of a problem. 
That academic work of a distinctive 
character in our normal schools is. essen- 
tial, must be admitted. It must also be 
admitted that in the very nature of con- 
ditions, the normal schools in arranging 
their courses can not be governed ex- 
clusively by what is done in our high 
schools. This much, however, it is rea- 
sonable to expect, that some such ad- 
justment will be made that our bigh 
school graduates will be given full credit 
for the academic work that they have 
accomplished before they enter the normal 
school. Doubtless a practical solution to 
the problem would be for the State to 
make some provision whereby high 
school students might be examined when 
they have done definite amounts of work. 
This could be done at convenient centres 
by members of the normal school facul- 
ties or by others designated by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Supt. Keith, Altoona: In several of our 
normal schools pupils from our high 
schools can graduate in a year. This 
depends largely upon what the standard 
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of the high school is and upon the rela- 
tive position that the student occupied in 
his class. ‘There is usually a marked dif- 
ference between the head and the foot of 
any high school graduating class. There 
are many students who could spend two 
years in a normal school to a decided ad- 
vantage. 

Supt. Foose: Our normal schools prop- 
erly require more in the common school 
branches than our high school graduates 
have. It must also be remembered that 
considerable time has elapsed since these 
graduates have given attention to these 
branches. The most satisfactory adjust- 
ment will no doubt require courses in 
some of our high schools that will lead 
directly to the normal school. It is hoped 
that the day is not far distant when the 
normal schools will be able to do more 
professional work than they are now 
doing. In recent years there has been 
some improvement in the preparation of 
teachers for a higher standard of work 
than the elementary course affords, and 
yet much of this work is done by teachers 
while engaged in teaching. The best 
results along this line can be secured only 
through these teachers going into the 
normal schools and taking the work 
under trained teachers. 

After some further discussion it was 
agreed that the chairman appoint a com- 
mittee of three to confer with a similar 
committee of normal school men relative 
to a more satisfactory adjustment of the 
normal and high school courses of the 
State. Supts. Mackey and McGinnes 
were appointed as this committee. 


- 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 








HE conference in the interest of the 

Kindergarten was under the direction 

of Miss Geraldine O'Grady, head of the 

Kindergarten department of the Philadel- 
phia Normal School. 

Miss R. S. Van Haagen, Philadelphia, 
discussed ‘‘ Practical Aims in Kindergar- 
tening,’’ showing the aim in view under 
playful means, and the preparation which 
could be made for primary work, especi- 
ally in language. 

Mrs. Letitia P. Wilson, of Johnstown, 
Pa., showed, in a very practical talk, 
how, as a mother and primary teacher, 
she had first become interested in the 
kindergarten, and how prejudice at the 
apparent uselessness of the play, had been 
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transformed into knowledge of the educa- 
tional values underlying it; finally, how 
kindergarten work at Johnstown had been 
started through Mothers’ Meetings, fol- 
lowed by an experimental kindergaiten. 

Miss Julia Wertz, of Gettysburg, dis- 
cussed ‘‘ Games in the Primary Room,”’ 
and Miss Evelyn Barrington, of Harris- 
burg, read an excellent paper on “ Disci- 
pline.’’ 

Miss O’Grady closed the meeting by 
explaining the common misunderstand- 
ings of Kindergarten, which had led such 
an educator as Fitch to suppose that be- 
cause there was play there was no effort 
required nor any training in self-control ; 
the mistake of supposing that ‘‘ hand-and- 
eye’’ training is a principal aim, or that 
the material is for object teaching; of 
supposing that a fine room and piano 
are necessities ; the real necessity being 
a well-trained intelligent teacher, who 
knows how to arouse and train the child’s 
self-activity, and his social nature, into 
orderly cooperation with others in work 
and play. 

Mrs. L. T. Wilson was made chairman 
of acommittee to prepare a programme 
for the round table meeting of next year 
at Williamsport. 


a 


WARD PRINCIPALS. 








HE Ward Principals’ meeting was 
called to order by Prof. P. M. Bul- 
lard, of Williamsport. Mr. John W. 
Gilmore, of Williamsport, was chosen 
Secretary, who reports the proceedings as 
follows: 

After stating the object of the confer- 
ence, Prof. Bullard ¢alled on Miss May 
C. Ermentrout, of Reading, who read a 
paper, followed by some discussion, on 


ELOCUTION IN GRAMMAR GRADE. 


Elocution is nothing more than good, 
plain, common-sense reading ; reading in 
which thought is given in such a way that 
it cannot be told whether the reader is giv- 
ing his own or some other person’s ideas on 
a subject; reading in which every word is 
understood; reading from which the thought 
and the beauty can be obtained without a 
text-book, it not being necessary to glance 
at a printed page in order to know what is 
being read. 

Now, on the pupil’s part, this means a 
careful preparation of the lesson for the pro- 
nunciation and the definition of all unfamil- . 
iar words, so as to get the thought and read 
the selection in the best manner possible. 
In the grammar grade, time spent on that 
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art is doing the work of the lower grades; 

ut, nevertheless, the grammar school 
teacher does and must do much of the pre- 
liminary preparation. 

The helping to clear the enunciation, the 
application of phrases to the text, the analy- 
sis of the character of the selection, the get- 
ting at what may be called the ‘‘ feeling,’’ 
and the expressing of the whole, is and 
should be the work of the grammar schools. 

The different divisions and subdivisions 
of elocution, the definition of the subdivi- 
sions, as time, force, pitch, gesturing in all 
its phases, the different kinds of tones, etc., 
can with profit be left to higher grades. 

When we look for the definition of ‘‘ lan- 
guage,’’ we have, ‘‘language is thought 
spoken or written.’’ Now, the thought of 
the pupil expressed orally, and the written 
thought of others read by the pupil, show 
a great difference in intonation, pronuncia- 
tion, and distinct enunciation. It is this 
difference that must be overcome before good 
reading is secured. 

. Another difficulty in the acquiring of good 
expression, besides the giving of the thought 
through the medium of the book, seems to 
be the marks of punctuation. The pupil 
tries to use them as landmarks for expres- 
sion, instead of putting them to their proper 
use as aids to analyzing and getting the 
thought of the writer; for when reading ac- 
eording to these marks only, the work is 
stilted and artificial. As an example, take 
the comma before the word ‘‘and.’’ In 
speaking, how often do we pause, and give 

e rising inflection. Yet in reading, the 
pupil invariably raises his voice and stops 
an instant before ——— with the text. 

Observe any public speaker and see how 
each thought is given and ended before 
starting with a new idea. He seldom uses 
paragraphs; he gives you sentences, and 
more often ‘‘word-thoughts.’’ I mean an 
extempore speaker. 

Inflection from the printed page seems to 
be very difficult for a pupil. When he first 
learned to read, every word was inflected. 
When he thinks he can read, one often sighs 
for the superabundance of former years. He 
is restricted by the printed page, by thoughts 
beyond his comprehension, by unfamiliar 
words. On the other hand, when he is talk- 
ing, how bright, clear, beautifully moulded 
come sharp, clean-cut words, full of expres- 
sion and brimful of the personality of the 
speaker. 

Pupils, on entering the higher grades, are 
apt to think that a reading lesson requires 
less time for preparation than their other 
studies, and when asked why they are 
through with their tasks so soon, say, ‘‘ Oh! 
we have Reading to-morrow.”’ 

Correct reading is relaxation, a ‘‘ letting 

o,’’ as it were, of our inner real selves; it 
1s an expression of our feelings and longings 
in words of others, that our self-conscious- 
ness forbids us from giving in our own words 
as coming from our real selves. Repression 
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may mean control, but expression is also 
control. 

As correct reading is relaxation, so many 
voice-training exercises can be practiced 
during the physical culture periods. No 
exercise at all of the vocal organs is as bad 
for the school-room as is too much of it. 
Asa good stretching or an exercise in breath- 
ing relieves tired muscles, helps to gain bet- 
ter lung capacity and economy of breath, 
helps to broaden the chest, to send a fresher 
blood-supply to brighten and clear the weary 
mind, to strengthen the nervous and diges- 
tive apparatus, so an indulging of one’s own 
personality in oral reading helps to relieve 
the constraint and repression exercised in 
our daily life. 

The material the grammar school teacher 
has to work upon is the pupil’s previous 
knowledge of words and meanings, their 
previous training in bee ph or we and 
thought-giving, the training of their vocal 
organs in rey and the descriptive 
powers which they have exercised in relat- 
ing anecdotes to their companions; also 
their previous voice-training in singing, by 
which their vocal cords have become flexible, 
thus having the voice ready to respond orally 
to the workings of the mind; all the above 
together with the knowledge of phonics. 

Some of the preparatory work can also be 
practiced at odd times in the beginning of 
the term, before pupils have become ac- 
customed to the steadiness of school-room 
routine, and welcome any little diversion; 
or in the physiology lesson, two or three 
minutes; for what is vocal expression but 
one of the divisions of physiology? In 
these lessons can be given the physical 
helps for getting the organs of speech—the 
tongue, the lips, etc.—into a good healthy 
condition, which requires exercises for con- 
trol of breathing, for flexibility of the lips, 
for strengthening the vocal cords. 

In getting the thought, Prof. Brumbaugh, 
whom you all know and whom we have with 
us, has given teachers many devices, and 
has helped to evolve many of our own ideas 
and make them practical. You are all 
familiar with his method of getting the 
pupils interested in the plot, character and 
scenes of a selection, and of still further 
making the whole thing real to his hearers 
by leaving the pupil’s imagination to be 
exercised, and the teacher sure that he can 
go and do likewise. By his method the in- 
terest is increased and ideas developed, by 
getting the pupil to picture the reading, in- 
stead of merely giving words and by the 
means arriving at the right idea of empha- 
sis. How often, when the pupil is to bring 
out an emphatic word, is he asked a ques- 
tion which contains every word but the em- 
phatic one, and naturally he answers that 
word, and proceeds to read bringing out that 
word louder than theothers. Does it sound 
righttous? Now, emphasis is the bringin 
out of the key-note word or words in suc 
a manner that we can get the thought in its 
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deepest meaning; but no one can describe a 
picture he hasn’t seen, heard described by 
another, or hasn’t conceived in his own 
imagination; no one can give something 
from nothing; so after the preliminary work 
comes the training of pupils to get the pic- 
ture and describe the impression his brain 
has received from the author’s description. 
To do this the pupil must picture every 
word, bringing forward the most vivid parts 
and softening the others, as it were, putting 
them in the back-ground. The minor parts 
are just as important as the principal ones, 
though they only soften, brighten and shade 
the main idea. This is easier for pupils 
than for older persons, for they are nearer 
the time when feeling and not thought 
sways us. If pupils have the picture, and 
feel the beauty of the thought, even the 
thythm of poetry can be obtained success- 
fully from them without telling them to 
‘take more time’’ and not read so fast, for 
no pupil can read too fast who has the beauty 
or the feeling of the selection, and is reading 
it to give that beauty and feeling to his 
hearers. It is the i" who reads words 
like a machine, with little reference to the 
thought, that reads too fast. 

You tell a pupil to read more slowly; he 
seldom obeys, but merely takes more time 
between his words, which are pronounced 
as fast as before. Right emphasis gives 
right inflection, and helps enunciation; but 
enunciation needs other helps. A few de- 
vices, such as having the class criticise the 
reader as soon as a word is not clearly 
enunciated—this being done with all books 
closed, for when we have the text we are so 
apt to expect the reader to say what we see 
and thus not notice any carelessness in slur- 
ting some of the vowels and consonants in 
the word; pronunciation of isolated words 
for the bringing out of the letters; and the 
pupil’s selection of his own reading, as an 
examination test. 

The following are some of the facts ob- 
tained as to the character of selections made 
by pupils of a grammar school at one of the 
last examinations. Each pupil made his 
own selection in poetry or prose, class or 
original work (though class work was pre- 
ferred), the pupils being of both sexes. Of 
thirty-six pupils, between the ages of thir- 
teen and sixteen, all took poetry but two; 
all took class-work but one; and the readings 
were given with thought and expression. 
In the Death of Minnehaha, the self-prepar- 
ation was equal to a great many recitations 
given by graduates of ‘‘schools of expres- 
sion.’’ Two of the readings (prose) were 
patriotic, the rest were pathetic, humorous, 
and pleasing. Nature, by Longfellow, 
Without Haste, Without Rest, by Goethe; 
The Will and the Way and the Cold Water 
Man, by John G. Saxe; Death of the Flowers, 
by Wm. Cullen Bryant, were some of the 
selections made by the pupils. 

In gesturing very little work can be begun 


in the grammar grade, especially in a mixed ! 
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school, except as mimic class-work and what 
is learned through their physical culture 
exercises. Gesturing should either havea 
beginning, before the pupils have arrived at 
the conscious period, or later, as it must be 
unconscious, natural work, for the response 
to thought should be given by the action of 
the body, eye and hand before oral expres- 
sion. 

Pupils cannot be taught elocution in all 
its fulness in the grammar grade; but where 
it helps them to get through, thus aiding 
them in their lesson preparation to give 
thought, and in their oral and written ex- 
pression; where it helps them to enlarge 
their ideas of the meaning of words; where 
it helps them to make good selection o1 
reading, to enjoy poetry as well as prose, 
Elocution Aas an important place in the 
school curriculum. 

**How can a Ward Principal secure 
the faithful discharge of their duties by 
Teachers ?’’ was the subject of the next 
paper by John D. Brehm, of Harrisburg. 
This was discussed at some length. 

Mr. L. C. Smith, of Altoona, spoke on 
the question, ‘‘How much Teaching 
should a Ward Principal do, and what 
should be the Character of the Supervi- 
sion?’ Several questions were asked the 
speaker, which were satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

The matter of organizing for next year 
by electing a Chairman for that meeting 
was left to the Executive Committee of 
the Association. 





—_ 


CHILD STUDY. 





HE Child Study section met on Thurs- 

day afternoon in the chapel annex, 

and was under the direction of Prof. W. 

W. Deatrick, of Kutztown, Pa. Prof. 

Deatrick opened the meeting with a paper 

on ‘‘ The Growing Boy.’’ Among other 
things he said : 

Education is.the humanly directed pro- 
cess of aiding growing mind toward attain- 
ment of likeness to the Infinite Creator. Our 
knowledge of this process is at present rather 
vague. Psychology is commonly supposed 
to be a necessity to the teacher, although in 
some quarters this is disputed. Practically, 
to the mass of teachers, the psvchology 
studied has been of little use. This is be- 
cause the educational psychology to which 
teachers have been treated has been a science 
only in name. As Dr. Harris says, ‘‘ Psy- 
chology is too frequently only an inventory 
of certain so-called faculties of the mind * * * 
and teachers have been offered such an in- 
ventory under the name of educational psy- 
chology.” 

‘Things are best studied in the light of 
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their development. This is as true of mind 
as of the subject matter of other sciences. 
Child study is the study of developing mind 
and so is the true educational psychology. 
Long neglected, this study of the child is 
now being taken up by the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania. Gentlemen who have done indi- 
vidual work along special lines are here to 
tell of what they have done, and I shall try 
to interest you in the et | boy. 

Studies of growth are both fruitful and in- 
teresting, studies of growing mind morethan 
of other forms of growth. But the growing 
mind can only be observed in a growing 
body. Such study is very recent. Broca’s 
discovery in 1861 of the localization of 
speech was epoch-making. Since then it 
is difficult to keep pace with the discoveries 
relative to the architecture and functioning 
of brain and nerves, the organs of growing 
mind, of which discoveries and facts teach- 
ers ought not to be in ignorance. Knowl- 
edge of these and the ability to make simple 
tests of growth and of the condition of the 
sense organs of school children gives a 
teacher added power of insight, sympathy 
and control. 

Any teacher may learn to make simple 
measurements of growth; any one, by a lit- 
tle observation and study, may grasp the 
significance of certain established principles 
of growth, such as the relation of movement 
to growth, the importance and danger of 
Spontaneous movement and of ignorant inter- 

erence with these movements of children. 
The concomitance of unhealthy growth and 
excessive, choreic movements, the value of 
play as related to growth and movement, 
abnormal, accelerated, one-sided, or arrested 
growth are subjects which should be of in- 
tense concern to every earnest teacher. 
Problems of nutrition and stimulation also 
confront us and must be answered if we 
‘would aid intelligently and scientifically the 
a boy to grow into the perfect man 

is Creator designed him to be. 

Surely the teacher should show as much 
interest in the growing boy as a scientist, a 
Gray or an Agassiz, shows in a growin 
plant or a growing animal. Studying life 
and growing things with reverence and 
sympathy, teachers shall better be qualified 
to educate the growing boys and girls. 

Supt. George W. Twitmyer, of Beth- 
lehem, then addressed the section on 
** Mothers’ Meetings as an Aid to Child 
Study.’’ This address called out some 
animated inquiries and led to an inter- 
esting and profitable, though brief, dis- 
cussion. He said in part: 

The importance of a more vital relation 
between the home and the school is becomin 
more and more apparent. The manifol 


educational forces of the home and the school 
need to be co-ordinated and correlated, 
so that there may be no waste of energy, but 
rather the largest resultant of good to the 
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children. Motherhood is largely endowed 
with certain intuitive insight into the needs 
of children, but for the management of all 
the problems of childhood, training is 
needed. Too often this is entirely wanting. 
The wise teacher can often, by public meet- 
ing, meetings and private consultations, do 
much to arouse a sense of responsibility in 
the mental and moral training of their chil- 
dren ; secure co-operation in the work of the 
school; guide them in the study of their 
children from the standpoint of childhood, 
to the end that each child may growand de- 
velop into the most symmetrical manhood 
and womanhood possible. 

The teacher and the mother need to feel 
that it is a monstrous wrong to the child for 
the home and the school to be ignorant of 
each other—and how dense this ignorance is 
at times! The home and the school must be 
actuated by the same motive, must have the 
same ends in view, and must, as far aS pos- 
sible, labor to understand the children and to 
develop their triune natures. The mother’s 
meeting is the key to the educational situ- 
ation; it is the open sesame to the mother’s 
heart, and her most helpful co-operation. 

Our meetings in Bethlehem have been 
helpful to us in many ways. In our meet- 
ings we discussed: How the home may help 
the school; How the home may hinder the 
school; The true function of the home in the 
education of the child; What the school 
should do for the children; The meaning of 
childhood; Home study; Relation of fe to 
the health of children; Sleep in its relation 
to the health of children; Fatigue; Nervous- 
ness, and kindred subjects. 

The mother must be made to feel that the 
school is conducted and supported wholly 
in the interests of the children. This done, 
she becomes an ally, a co-worker, and the 
interests of the children are safe; she is 
ready and willing to give you the benefit of 
her knowledge of the child’s temperament, 
peculiarities, likes and dislikes, moods and 
spiritual tendencies, and his physical con- 
dition. This done, the consecrated, sympa- 
thetic teacher has the data for the intelligent 
study of the child, and for successfully lead- 
ing him into the way of freedom, self-activ- 
ity, growth and development. 

Supt. W. A. Beer, of Clarion county, 
has the reputation, which is well de- 
served, of having interested the teachers 
of his county, with but few exceptions, in 
the subject of child study. To him was 
assigned the practical topic, ‘‘ How a Su- 
perintendent may Interest his Teachers 
in Child Study.’’ He said: 

So much that is of value has been said and 
written during the last few years concerning 
the child that one almost forgets the mass 
of foolishness that has been uttered during 
the same time. I do not know that my ex- 
perience with rulers, tape-lines, meters and 
*phones is sufficient to warrant me in speak- 
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ing scientifically ; nevertheless I have, I 
hope, enough of faith in the potentiality of 
human life to think with you for a few mo- 
ments along a general theoretic line concern- 
ing what a teacher ought to know of the 
child, and in what measure the Superinten- 
dent may be able to cause those teachers 
under his direction to feel that a knowledge 
_ of the unfolding life of the child lies between 

each of them and his or her self-realization. 

The child is in school; to become a man 
he must read and grow. To be a man he 
develops along the line of feeling, and 
thought, and volition. The teacher, to aid 
this development, must know child life. A 
Superintendent ought to set up for himself 
an ideal teacher—one who knows enough 
about child life through a knowledge of her 
own mind that she may present to the child 
the work of the school as a means to a per- 
fect life. If the young woman who desires 
to be a teacher knows that this knowledge 
of child life must be a part of her equipment, 
she will feel that the study of the child is a 
necessity for her. 

But the Superintendent can do more than 
this. He can direct his teachers in their 
study of the child. Observations should be 
made by every teacher concerning the sight, 
hearing, and other physical powers of the 
child under the teacher’s care. Let the 
Superintendent encourage each teacher to 
study each child to ascertain what knowl- 
edge he possesses, what interests hold him. 
These matters, rather than measures of time 
and weight, are vital. Besides, the teacher 
seeking diligently to find the contents of the 
minds of the children, will find new content 
in her own mind. 

The Superintendent, by being interested 
himself in child study, can interest his teach- 
ers. By studying these problems hecan get 
his teachers to study them. In his visits to 
the schools he can lead in child study. He 
can call his teachers together in local insti- 
tutes and in these stimulate his teachers to 
do work that shall be creditable alike to him 
and them and that must result in lasting 
benefit to all concerned. 

- After some general discussion, the sec- 
tion resolved to perpetuate itself, and, on 
motion of Supt. Twitmyer, Prof. W. W. 
Deatrick, of the Keystone State Normal 
School, Kutztown, Pa., was elected chair- 
man of the section for the ensuing year. 


-— 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 








HE Conference was called to order by 
Prof. Geo. W. Phillips, principal of 
Scranton High School, who stated briefly 
the purpose of the meeting. Prof. Mc- 
Laury moved that action be taken to per- 
petuate the department. On motion of 
Prof. Spayd, of Minersville, Dr. Sam’l A. 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
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Baer was chos.n to represent the High 
School Conference at the Williamsport 
meeting next year. 

The first paper on the programme was 
that of Prof. William D. Rorer, principal 
of the Girls’ High School of Philadel- 
phia, upon ‘‘The Function the High 
School.”’ The abstract of this paper ~ 
promised us has not been received up to 
the time of going to press. 

He was followed by Prof. F. M. Mc- 
Laury, principal of the York High 
School, who spoke much as follows : 


One of the most striking features of edu- 
cational progress within the past ten years 
has been the rapid growth of the high 
school. This growth is largely due toa 
class of non-preparatory students who take 
a high school course as a rounding out of 
their previous public school training. From 
the high school ~ go the various trades 
and professions. To this class belong 86 
cent. of our high school students, which 

eaves only 14 per cent., who are college pre- 
paratory. The course pursued by this small 
minority is usually considered the most im- 
portant part of the work done by the high 
school. Especial stress is placed upon it. 
Public interest is attracted toward it. Stu- 
dents are urged to take it in preference to 
any other. If another course is taken, it is 
regarded as a confession of weakness on the 
part of the student. 

The question with which we would be 
most concerned is whether this course, as it 
is presented in the greater number of our 
high schools, is the one best adapted to the 
needs of our young people whose school life 
ends in the highschool. Does it give them 
that which is most likely to keep them in 
school through that formative period when 
such training and influence is of most im- 

rtance tothem? The striking difference 

tween the number who enter the high 
school and the number who graduate calls 
for some explanation. What becomes of 
those who drop out? It is not true that in 
a majority of cases they are forced to become 
bread-winners. It seems due rather to two 
causes: failure to attain a certain standard 
which has been established as a condition 
of promotion, and a lack of interest in the 
studies pursued. While the necessity of 
some such standard is evident, have we not 
attached too much importance to it and 
made thereby ability to pass rather than 
growth, the test of school work ? 

As to the course itself there are some lines 
of instruction that should be more strongly 
emphasized even at the expense of some 
which now demand an important part of the 
pupil’s time. In many cases less Latin and 
Greek, less Mathematics, would be decidedly 
a gain, if their place were taken by more 
English. More science, both natural and 
physical, increased work in cities, economics 
and ethics, are nearer to the life of the fu- 
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ture man and woman. There is need of 
more clearly defined ideas in civics, a better 
knowledge of the economic questions of the 
day, more strongly fixed ethical principles, 
in the minds of those who are yearly leav- 
ing our high schools. By more English I 
mean that the student should make what is 
_ best in his language, his own; that he 

should know his poets, his dramatists, his 
historians, as the Greek knew his Homer; 
that he should carry with him from his 
school a love for them so strong that the toil 
of later life cannot efface it. Give him more 
science that’ he may be brought into closer 
touch with the marvelous industrial life of 
to-day; that this vision may be broader and 
clearer as he looks out on creation around 
him and his heart be brought more into 
sympathy with life. Give him such instruc- 
tion as shall establish those fixed principles 
of right and wrong, a positive standard of 
duty, one that is inseparable from a correct 
ideal of life. 

I am aware that it is easy to find fault, 
and that it is another thing to suggest a 
remedy. I have only asked a few questions 
and made a few suggestions in the hopethat 
we may think along some of these lines and 
see whether everything is as it should be. 
If not, let us give it our attention and 
make our high school what it should be and 
what I am sure we all wish it to be—a place 
toward which all the boys and girls in our 
lower schools shall strive with earnest zeal, 
and which they shall leave with reluctance 
when once they have reached it. 


Prof. H. J. Hockenberry, principal of 
High School of Carbondale, discussed the 


COURSE OF STUDY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Reverence is an excellent quality in hu- 
man nature, but reverence for the past 
should never finterfere with duty to the 
present. There are few ancient landmarks 
to which greater reverence is paid than to 
the course of study in our high schools and 
colleges. Courses of study demand undevi- 
ating uniformity, while human capacities 
and human needs are very diverse. It is 
God's great law of compensation that the 
more strongly one is gifted in some particu- 
lar direction the more largely he is deficient 
in other lines. Our systems of education 
should take more cognizance of this fact. 
Efforts are made in this direction, but the 
results accomplished are very meager. 

In some schools this is sought to be done 
by having different courses of stndy. I 
know a high school that has eight different 
courses of study. That should surely be 
enough to suit anybody. It does not. The 
same arguments that will sustain eight sep- 
arate courses of study will sustain eighteen 
or eighty. P 

Other schools seek to accomplish the 
same end by having a large number of elec- 
tives. This is probably better, but also un- 


satisfactory. The plan which I propose is 
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this: Every pupil who attends our public 
schools for twelve or thirteen years, and has 
done honest work, should be given a di- 

loma stating in what studies that pupil has 

een —— and nothing else. This plan 
would furnish uniformity in courses of 
study. It would allow diversity, I know; 
but unity in variety is the corner-stone of 
our government. Pupils would be per- 
mitted to study anything which was taught 
and which they were fitted tostudy. There 
would not be the everlasting crowd which is 
now necessary to get through the curricu- 
lum. The only requisite for graduation 
would be that the required number of years 
were spent in honest study. If a pupil 
moved to another town he could take a cer- 
tificate showing what he had done, get the 
proper credit and go ahead, instead of losing 
a year or two as is now the case. There 
would be the same course of study in Pitts- 
burg as in Pottstown, in Chambersburg as 
in Chester, that is, the pupil would make 
his own course of study. 

Again, a diploma would convey some 
meaning to the one who readit. Now, it 
does not. In every school pupils are al- 
lowed to graduate in subjects in which they 
are not proficient merely because teachers 
feel that itis wrong to hold them back. If 
a teacher refuses to pass a pupil in a certain 
branch the pupil is debarred from graduat- 
ing, and theteacher is regarded as unnecessa- 
rily stern. There is scarcely one of us who 
has not turned friends into foes by this very 
thing. Things would be taught more thor- 
oughly by this plan. Teachers would be 
expected to be thorough, and they would 
meet expectation. Work done in one place 
would pass at par in every other place. 

Another incalculable benefit would be that 
it would allow special work in special sub- 
jects. Now, no special work is possible, as 
it requires every effort to complete the course 
in the specified time. After a pupil has 
reached the high school he should be al- 
lowed to devote his energies to those things 
for which he is fitted. He would thus leave 
the school a more cultured man. If half of 
our girls were to spend the time given to 
algebra and geometry upon music and liter- 
ature they would leave school better fitted 
to make life sweet and home happy than 
they are. Our curricula are fetiches which 
we worship with the blindest devotion, and 
we have no patience with the young men 
and women who ‘at the sound of our 
sackbuts, harps and psalteries,’’ do not fall 
down and worship also. 

Lastly, pupils would not be compelled to 
spread themselves over more space than 
heaven designed that they should cover. If 
a five-study intellect be spread over ten 
studies, it must be thin at places; but what 
if it be spread: over twenty-five studies? 
Why do so many pupils leave school with- 
out graduating? Because theycan’t do the 
work with a proper amount of effort. Half 
of all the boys and girls who reach the high 
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school should study little more than what 
are styled the common branches. There is 
not the capacity to do more thoroughly in 
the required time. The normal schools and 
colleges do our work over again. Why? 
There has been too much spreading. 

Our public schools are for the masses, and 
should be adapted to the needs of the 
masses. In them should be found no place 
for an aristocracy of any kind, not even an 
aristocracy of brains. The dull child should 
be rewarded for work well done, just as 
well as the brilliant one. Don’t put the 
prize beyond his reach. 


Dr. Samuel A. Baer, principal of the 
Harrisburg High School, spoke as fol- 
lows upon the subject, 


THE HIGH SCHOOL A PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 


The high school is a modern institution, 
and to some extent undetermined in char- 
acter. There are those who want but a 
three years’ course; some. think even a two 
years’ course sufficient. However, there 
cannot be. the least doubt but that a regular 
High School course should be four years, 
based on at least eight years’ previous work. 
It is to be regretted that there is not a law 
defining, at least in a general way, what 
should constitute a High School. 

There are many views regarding the ob- 
ject of high school training. Some think it 
should train only for business, or to earn 
money. Others want it to be a preparatory 
school pure and simple. While there is 
still a third class who think that the high 
school should be a finishing school, and 
that its curriculum should be so arranged 
as to afford a higher grade of instruction to 
the community. The proper idea, no doubt, 
is to combine all these. The business or 
practical side must not be overlooked, nor 
should we forget that the High School is the 
People’s College, and that at least 60 per 
cent. of its pupils finish their education 
here, and that the course of study must be 
arranged to a large extent with this end in 
view. However, the preparatory feature 
must not be omitted. In every well-organ- 
ized high school there are different courses, 
and one of the most important is the Col- 
lege Preparatory Course. It gives at once 
proper standing to the institution. With- 
out it the high school will lose its dignity 
and proper worth. It would be like a man 
without a backbone—weak and tottering, 
and in time it would cease to exist. 

We hold that the High School stands for 
something definite—that the course should 
be four years, and that among its different 
courses the Preparatory course should stand 
first. The following are reasons for this: 

1. College preparatory work affords the 
best training as to accuracy, habit and 
mental vigor. It affords the best education 
in all studies as far as it goes. 

2. It affords lofty inspirations, and incul- 
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cates proper educational ideals. True edu- 


‘cation means cu/ture rather than utility. 


3. It opens the way to college to a greater 
number, and bridges over the chasm between 
the common school and the college. 

The college and the university are the 
glory of the country. The more young men 
and young women graduated from them the 
better it will be for all the people. The 
High School should furnish this important 
link, and it will do this successfully by 
making it largely a Preparatory School. 


Prof. J. P. McCaskey, principal of the 
Lancaster High School, followed with a 
paper entitled ‘‘Two Good Things,’’ 
one of these being the placing of appro- 
priate pictures in the schools as an edu- 
cational agency, and the other the better 
stndy of English Literature in High 
Schools. We present the first part of the 
paper, relating to 


PICTURES FOR SCHOOL ROOM WALLS. | 


The average school room has four walls. 
These should be utilized to the best pur- 
—_ Windows and doors, blackboards and 

ook-case, of necessity occupy a part of this 
wall space; but in most rooms much space 
remains that can be filled or left empty as 
the teacher, superintendent, or school au- 
thorities decide. Should any one or more of 
these three parties be impressed with the 
importance of placing good pictures, busts, 
or other silent educators of their kind be- 
fore the pupils, the walls become an influ- 
ence of perennial blessing to the school, 
lifting it out of the dull, often repulsive, 
atmosphere of a commonplace that is poor 
and cheap into another widely different, be- 
cause suggestive of refinement and pleasure, 
of strength and beauty. This the pupil 
does not understand; nor does he reason 
about it. He feels it. The school becomes 
a more attractive place to him, and he is the 
better for it. The teacher is also the better 
for it. The cost is little, the profit great. : 

But they must be such pictures as are 
good to live with, for their happy and 
wholesome suggestion; such as can be seen 
every day in the year with no feeling of 
weariness or annoyance; such as leave 
pleasing and helpful impressions, and are 
worthy to be remembered, perhaps, for ‘a 
life-time. We hear too much in these days of 
‘‘classic’’ reproductions for the school- 
room. The fad of classicism has inflicted 
many pictures upon the schools which are 
as much out of place, of as little value for 
their culture influence, and are as little en- 
joyed by pupils, as was the set of charts in 
anatomy and physiology that we once saw 
used to ornament a school-room, or the set 
of antiquated astronomical charts which 
were the only ornament in a school of my 
childhood. The place for these things is im 
the closed case or in the closet, to be brought 
out and used when needed for illustration. 
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The picture upon the wall must appeal to 
the pupil in one way or in another. This 
should be restful and pleasing, that should 
stir the spirit of inquiry or of adventure, 
this should attract for its grace and beauty; 
that for strength and power, a third for 
simple fidelity to nature ; this should speak 
hope and encouragement, that should tell of 
love and duty, of reverence and devotion, 
of a noble generosity, of heroic self-sacrifice; 
this may recall the fieid, the garden, the 
farm, and home and friends, while that may 
tempt the thought to roam afar where lad or 
lassie wanders fancy free in woodland 
glade, by meadow brook, or by the sound- 
ing sea—for there upon the wall is outlet 
and an open way to the great world of won- 
der and beauty beyond it. The picture 
should be suggestive only of good thought 
and good things, and always, if possible, 
it should be such as tostir impulses towards 
what is best in our human nature. 

If a portrait, it should be one from which, 
often looking upon it, we may take into our- 
seives the qualities which distinguished the 
man or woman there portray We all 
know the parable of the Great Stone Face, 
which has been. in greater or less degree a 
true story in the experience of many a hu- 
man soul. We know it in ourselves, and 
would have others come into thesame glad 
knowledge, the same goodly heritage. 

This thought, as I write, comes to me as I 
have not often felt it. I look across my desk 
to the wall and am startled to see so many 
familiar faces of the dead. I never thought 
to countthem before! Eight—some of them 
life-size, and all of them true to life—Bur- 
rowes, Stevens, Gilbert, Crumbaugh, Hig- 
bee, Steinmuller, Gounod, Phillips Brooks. 
I never before thought of them all—this 
goodly company—as being dead. I look 
into their eyes, their faces, and they are all 
alive. Three of these men were the gifted 
and cultured teachers of my boyhood; four 
of them, these three and another, are men 
to whom I owe an ever-growing debt of grat- 
itude that eternity cannot repay; and to all 
of them I am aaihe glad ont grateful obli- 
gation. There is no day in my life, when I 
am in my home or at my desk, that I do not 
draw inspiration and strength from these 
strong, true men. ‘‘ The living and the dead 
are but as pictures’’—but what pictures they 
may become! Hang the pictures of good 
men and women upon your walls at home, 
and upon the walls of your school rooms, 
the best you can get. Live with them, on 
your side at least, in thrice-blessed com- 
radery. Youare never lonely, but always in 
touch-of-elbow with choice spirits. Increase 
the list of your silent friends, and in time 
you come to feel: ‘‘ Do you take my pictures, 

ou take my friends, you take my home.”’ 

his it is, or this it may be, to have the 
- or upon the wall.’’ 

e famous torso of Hercules is not such 

a picture as I have been describing, nor is 

Laocoén and his sons in the deadly coils of 
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the serpents, nor many another of the mas- 
terpieces of Greek art. And, indeed; it is sur- 
prising how few of the works of our modern 
artists we would care to place in the school- 
room as ‘‘a thing of beauty,’’ that*‘ joy for- 
ever, whose loveliness increases,’’ and 
‘‘ which can never pass into nothingness.’’ 

The love of the beautiful is akin to the 
love of truth and goodness. There is an 
uplift in it whose value cannot be estimated. 
Coarse and blindly-ignorant souls do not 
recognize this, and so are content with lives 
too often sordid and barren both for them- 
selves and their children. We can educate 
here to good purpose through cultivating 
this love of beauty by making our schools 
attractive with flowers and plants, busts 
and brackets, and good portraits and other 
peace. No matter how fine the school 

uilding, how costly its equipment, or how 
excellent the teachers, the neglect of this 
ornamentation—this decoration of the walls 
with its sure educational result in view—is 
evidence of a lack of the artistic sense, of 
defect in furnishing, and of failure to recog- 
nize the very important influence of care- 
fully selected pictures in the school-room. 
Boys and girls are susceptible beings, and 
the school-room to which they come should 
be a good place for them to live in, wholly 
apart from the school work done in it, 

ictures on the wall, suggestive and beauti- 
ul motto cards, bell or gong of pleasing 
tone, and other things that have been or 
might be named, have a most wholesome 
influence in the work of education. A 
bouquet of flowers may be of great value if 
is is thoroughly enjoyed by the school. 
The ae. roy and taste of the pupils are 
improved by their unconscious study of the 
— A blue gentian, a bright orchid, a 
unch of apple blossoms, a lily, an iris, any 
one of a hundred things if well executed 
in color, is always fresh and beautiful. 
They speak the fair originals, and look for- 
ward to the happy time when the rolling 
year will bring them round again. 

a and associations always 
supplement the work of the teacher, and 
often mean more than teacher or text-book. 
Therefore decorate your school rooms. The 
choice pictures you put there afford rest to 
eyes weary of the printed page, or serve to 
attract the wandering gaze that seldom seeks 
the page with interest or pleasure. All 
boys and girls love pictures, and they should 
be as much a part of the school furnishing 
as the text-books themselves. 

There is one grave, if not fatal, objection 
to all this. It is usually necessary to 
drive nails into the walls. To some people 
walls and wall-paper are sacred. There 
seems no good substitute for nails, nor in 
most places any better way of hanging pic- 
tures, than that of our fathers. And there 
are people who give this as a reason for 
keeping the walls bare of ornament! The 
caustic wit and sarcasm of Thaddeus Ste- 
vens might do justice to such a situation. 
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Every earnest man, I suppose, has his 
dream of what he would do if he could. 
Some men do what they dream. James 
Lick did this in his observatory on 
Mount Hamilton. I like a printing office, 
and sometimes fancy that I would own a 
great establishment, in which there should 
be the best engraving, photographing, half- 
tone work, printing and framing plants in 
the world. I would give my attention to 
the reproduction only of the choicest and 
best pictures with which genius and taste, 
and a loving devotion to art, both religious 
and secular, have thus far enriched and 
blessed mankind. I would put them into 
all sorts of schools everywhere. Where 
they chose to pay for them what they could, 
as their contribution to the good work, 
well. Where they would not or could not 
do this, they should have them just the 
same. That is oneof my dreams. It will 
not be realized, but I shall do and am now 
doing what I can to realze it. 

For an ordinary life-time almost I have 
been much interested in pictures, and the 
men who make them. I have spent money 
as freely in this direction as my limited 
means would permit. But all the while my 
great surprise has been that so few choice 
pictures of proper size are to be had in the 
art stores, even at high prices. During the 
past two years I have been preparing a few 

lates with the purpose of making a short 
fist of two or three dozen good pictures, 
suitable for school-room walls, that can be 
had with little trouble and at modest cost by 
persons desiring them. Thousands of 
these will go into the schools, where many 
of them will hang for generations. The 
‘‘Lincoln Art Series’’ has not been an- 
nounced elsewhere, nor have any of these 

ictures, except that of Thaddeus Stevens, 
een exhibited prior to this meeting at 
Gettysburg. 

This is one of the ‘‘ Two Good Things ’”’ 
for which I am down on the programme of 
this afternoon ; and I present the item of 
‘* Pictures for School Room Walls ’’ in the 
concrete form of an object lesson, as you may 
see it in the entrance hall of this academic 
building. I have spent much time and 
thought and no little money in this work, 
that there may be a good list of pictures for 
school-room walls within easy reach of 
teachers and school authorities. This list 
already comprises a goodly number of ap- 
propriate subjects, and I shall try to make it 
still better. 


On motion of Dr. Samuel A. Baer, 
seconded by Prof. Hunsecker, it was 
ordered ‘‘that Dr. J. P. McCaskey be re- 
quested to prepare a list of portraits of 
celebrated men, including those of Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, Penn, Franklin, Fulton, 
Stevens, Wolfe, Muhlenberg, Higbee 
and others, for the schools of Pennsyl- 
vania.”’ ‘ 


HISTORY CONFERENCE. 
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Mr. McCaskey stated that he had 
already done a part of this work, naming 
the portraits of which he has thus far 
made plates. Hesaid that he had others 
under way or in view, and he would look 
after certain of those not on his list which 
had been named in the resolution. 


— 
_ 


HISTORY CONFERENCE. 


HE Round Table in History was fairly 
attended and had the advantage of a 
capable, prompt and resourceful chair- 
man in the person of Supt. F. W. Rob- 
bins, of Towanda. 

A paper of chief interest on the subject 
of the ‘‘ Disciplinary Value of the Study 
of History,’’ was read by Prof. Herbert 
F. Harris. The casual reader who cares 
only to know enough of history to under- 
stand the allusions of newspapers; the 
boy who enjoys the novelty of scene and 
story and the whipping of the British by 
the Americans; the student who investi- 
gates, compares historians, becomes ac- 
quainted with the great personalities of 
periods studied ; the graduate seeking a 
new plot for a thesis—even the young 
lady who reads weekly a few pages to 
chat about at a historical tea—all get 
from their work a discipline the same in 
kind; the difference is one of depth. The 
longer and deeper the study, the more 
perplexing the problems; and from 
wrestling with them come power and 
freedom, the two objects of all discipline. 
Examination of the reports of different 
historians, comparison, selection of the 
true from the false or prejudiced, de- 
velops the power of self-direction, of free- 
dom of choice. From the early stage in 
which thought follows images interesting 
in themselves to that where it is con- 
sciously centered upon images remotely 
connected—from the Olympian games to 
Grecian life, from the lion-hearted Rich- 
ard to medizval life, from Washington 
to the Revolution and the birth of the 
nation—the transition through history is 
easy. Inthe nature-student, when power 
of attention has been acquired and the 
reward that comes from its exercise has 
been realized, history still leads on to 
more difficult tasks. Attention is the 
original power of the mind from which 








_are differentiated memory, imagination 


and judgment; it is an act of the will out 
of which flow virtue and righteousness ; 
and this power is developed, increased, 
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strengthened by the study of history. Of 
the two representative powers, if history 
has no superiority as a discipline of the 
memory, it certainly has peculiar supe- 
riority as a discipline of the imagina- 
tion—the creative power. Great powers 
of imagination and of reasoning rarely 
exist together—Burke and Webster 
being exceptions—not because they are 
antagonistic, but one is neglected for the 
other. History rightly studied should 
discipline them side by side. For train- 
ing in breadth of mind there are in histor- 
ical study both induction and deduction. 
Induction is a study of cause and effect; 
history is a record of effects and their 
causes. History has truths of such com- 
prehensiveness, that their successful pur- 
suit requires the full exercise of all the 
powers the Creator has given us to perceive 
truth. In moral development the study 
of history is peculiarly valuable. Moral- 
ity is concerned with the sentiments and 
will; reverence is one of these sentiments 
which history cultivates, serving as a cor- 
rective to the temptation to lose faith in 
men. The will is developed by learning 
from history what can and has been done. 
We have the stimulus of personal exam- 
ple. We must not confine our study to 
military deeds; war is becoming more 
and more the exception, and our youth 
should be directed to characters like Rit- 
tenhouse and Ferguson, as well as Gen- 
eral Reynolds—to missionaries as well as 
soldiers. History improves the conscience 
by telling of good deeds approved and 
bad ones condemned. ‘The study of peo- 
ples well advanced is better for moral cul- 
ture than that of savages—the latter is 
too near biology for the best results of 
historical study. With all these unique 
advantages, history should occupy a 
large place in all schools from the pri- 
mary grade to the end of the course. 

Dr. Joseph Walton said one peculiar 
disciplinary value of the study of history 
was the modesty that is apt tocome from 
the search for truth. The more light we 
get, the less we know. Another benefit 
is in learning to know the truth when we 
see it—it is so difficult to get the true pro- 
portion and perspective of events. When 
we study carefully the local history of 
Virginia, Massachusetts and Pennsylva- 
nia, we find our own true place and value 
in national history. We need to go deep 
enough into the sources of history to 
know the truth when we find it, and to 
know what we ought to tell our pupils. 
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In doing such work we need some of the 
instinct of the trained hound that sings 
out only when he strikes the trail—some 
sing out all the time, and are conse- 
quently useless. 

Supt. Rutt, of Milton, said perhaps we 
are not broad enough in our teaching of 
the history of our own country—possibly 
because we do not know it as we should. 
There is too much memorizing tables 
of dates—skeletons without life. We 
neglect too much our local history, and 
sometimes forget that there are two sides 
to all questions, and we should respect 
the right of opinion. 

Prof. Lewis Harley, of Philadelphia, 
said this requires tact and judgment. 
All have their prejudices, especially on 
political questions ; all parties are repre- 
sented in the school. If we keep in 
mind that our business is to make the 
next generation better citizens and purer 
patriots, we shall not go far wrong. 

This short sketch of paper and discus- 
sion does little justice to a lively and 
profitable meeting. 








LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 





HE Conference on Language and Lit- 
erature, under the direction of Miss 
Margaret McCloskey, of the Edinboro 
State Normal School, met in the chapel 
on Thursday afternoon, with large at- 
tendance and an interesting programme. 
Miss McCloskey, in opening the exer- 
cises, spoke much as follows: Child- 
psychology teaches that there are certain 
periods in the life of children when a love 
of literature and a healthy reading habit 
are best developed. Statistics of results 
in the teaching of literature and language 
suggest either that these periods are not 
known and taken into account, or that 
serious faults are to be found in the pre- 
sentation of these subjects. Some con- 
sideration of the way in which literature 
should be presented so that it may prove 
a living thing to the child, is the purpose 
of this conference. It has been said by 
one of our educators that English should 
be mastered as a science, a history, a joy— 
and as a tool in the hand of a skilled 
workman, be he artisan or artist. 

She then introduced Miss Alice Blythe 
Tucker, an honor graduate of Toronto 
University, who read an excellent paper 
on the ‘‘ Historical Side of Literature.’’ 
She was followed by Prof. Frank H. 
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Sechrist, whose paper was in the true 
spirit of the work. The secret of the 
best result is in enjoyment of what we 
are trying to do, and he who teaches or 
studies the best in literature with glad 
and growing interest, is always the suc- 
cessful teacher or student. He may 
never be satisfied with the results of his 
work—and perhaps he should not be— 
but he is always to be congratulated upon 
them, for they are good and far-reaching. 
We hoped to present condensed reports 
of these papers, but have not received 
them up to the time of going to press. 

The discussion which followed empha- 
sized mainly the importance of reading 
good things and committing to memory 
prose and poetry—that it may be in the 
mind and apart from the printed page— 
making this an essential feature of the 
regular school work, with large place 
for it upon the daily or weekly pro- 
gramme—and this for the teacher even 
more than for the pupil. 

Miss McCloskey was nominated to suc- 
ceed herself in charge of the conference, 
but as she wished that some one else 
should be named, Prof. Sechrist was 
elected to conduct the department of 
Literature at the Williamsport meeting. 


_ 


PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


HE Round Table Conference on Phys- 
ical Culture was in charge of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and was gracefully presided over by Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd. There was a fair at- 
tendance. Miss Margaret MacMillan, of 
Gettysburg, read the following paper on 


PHYSICAL CULTURE AS AN AGENCY OF 
REFORM AMONGST THE YOUNG. 


‘‘Character is habit crystallized,’ said 
Frances E, Willard, and ‘‘ The temple of God 
is holy, which temple ye are,’’ said another 
grand soul of the ages, St. Paul. The time 
has come when we are beginning to realize 
that our boys and girls must be trained in 
youth in every phase of their threefold 
nature. 

The men of Greece were fully awake to 
the fact that upon bodily strength and en- 
durance depends in a large measure the 
life and intellectual vigor of the nation, 
hence we find them adoring one of the at- 
tributes of deity—physical strength and 
beauty. Their wonderful sculptors have 
immortalized their ideals of form, and the 
oe that they gave to the culture 
and training of the body stands out clearly 
in all their writings. 
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The letters of St. Paul are full of allusions 
to the games with which the people were 
so familiar. The wisest, best and purest in 
the land strove for the honors. Yes, you 
say, but Greece with all the knowledge and 
strength and beauty of her sons fell. Ay, 
because she failed to realize this important 
truth, that God’s laws are equally binding 
for all parts of our triple nature, the physi- 
cal, intellectual and moral. 

There has been much advance in the pro- 
per culture of the body during the last few 
years. Systems have sprung up all over 
the country to meet the demand. In every 
college there is a well-equipped gymeasium, 
and more slowly the public schools are ad- 
vancing to meet the development of this 
phase of training. To be successful this cul- 
ture should begin in the primary grades. 
While some exercises are given, and the 
teachers are awakening to the need for sys- 
tematic movements, many fail to understand 
that it is not enough to give, for ten or fif- 
teen minutes, proper positions and exer- 
cises for the muscles. They often allow the 
little bodies to sit bent over the desk, with 
chest contracted and spine curved, and for- 
get that the child is entrusted to them for 
proper training. 

I have seen, over and over again, a teacher 
command the children to fold their arms 
across their breasts and keep them there for 
some moments. It is impossible to do this 
without compressing the lungs and impair- 
ing the power to breathe, to say nothing of 
the numbers of round shoulders that will be 
the result of this mode of sitting. 

In standing are we always careful as to 
the proper position? It is wonderful how 
easy it is for the child to learn to stand cor- 
rectly, and how difficult for a grown person 
to unlearn an improper way of standing. 
Scarcely one person in ten can stand with 
ease and grace. Why? They have never 
been taught how. How few good walkers 
one finds. Why? They have not been 
taught to walk with economy of strength, 
to minimize fatigue. Some one says that 
boys have games and other exercise and 
girls have housework enough for all the 
physical culture they need. It is exercise 
in some form, but only certain muscles are 
used and developed while all the rest lie 
dormant. For the perfectly cultured all- 
around body every part must be trained. 

Man has a triune nature, mental, moral 
and physical, and a well-rounded, really 
educated person, has each part of his nature 
as fully cultivated as is possible for him. 
We are beginning to see how much easier it 
is for one to perform the duties of life, who 
has trained his body in strength and grace. 
So, when making a plea for a nobler man- 
hood and womanhood for the future, to 
come from our boys and girls, let the 
physical receive its proper share of atten- 
tion. 

Some one has said, ‘‘ The position of the 
body is the reflex action of the thought.”’ 
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While this may not always be true, yet the 
habitual trend of thought can be discerned 
by the movements of the body, What do 

ou suppose were that slouchy-looking 
onc thoughts, who walked in a loose- 
jointed fashion down the street a while ago? 
Nothing very high, I imagine. Yet if you 
could get that same boy to stand erect, head 
up, and every muscle tense, have him say, 
‘‘T am a king!’’ that boy would be a king 
for the moment. Teach him always to walk 
and carry himself in a manly way, show him 
how to control every get of his body, and 
you have lifted that boy to a level where 
the mental and moral training will be ap- 
preciated, and more readily accepted. He 
will have been taught self-control, obedi- 
ence to superior authority, swiftness of 
thought and motion, and order in his move- 
ments. 

But, you say, ‘‘All this is well for the 
boy, what of the girl?’’ Letussee. How 
many girls know how to stand and walk 
correctly ? How many know how important 
it is to preserve and strengthen the beautiful 
sane tee, the ‘‘temple not made with 
hands,’”’ that must be kept pure? 

How many have the courage to say to 
fashion, ‘‘ Thus far, but no faither. I will 
not injure my body for your whim.’’ Teach 
a girl to realize the sacredness of her body, 
and she will be more careful where it is 
taken, and will make others respect its 
purity. 

The advocates of dancing use as a reason, 
that it makes one graceful. Granted that it 
does, in part; but does it correct round 
shoulders, curved spines, give good stron 
‘lungs, and make arm movements graceful: 
All these advantages and more are found in 
proper physical culture, in addition to the 
** grace’’ given by dancing. 

, ton one defines physical culture as the 
preparing of our bodies, so that they may 

of the greatest use tous. Here are two 
of the many ways it can be brought into 
practical use. Suppose you have two per- 
sons, one strong, painfully conscious of 
hands, feet, and whole body in fact. Give 
him a course in Delsarte, with its central 
principle, ‘‘ strength at the centre, freedom 
at the surface.’’ Relax the tense muscles, 
induce freedom and grace of movement. 
You will have banished the self conscious- 
ness, and that person will know how to 
control the motions of his body. Take the 
other, it seems almost an impossibility to 
ut ‘‘life’’ into him; slouchy and limp- 
looking. Delsarte with its relaxing pro- 
cess will not do here. So try the Swedish, 
with its balancing or poising and quick 
movements, or some similar system, with 
lively music. Here you tighten instead of 
relaxing ; have angles rather than curves; 
rouse a consciousness of power, though not 
self-consciousness, and you reach the same 
= as with the first, perfect control of the 
y. 


We cannot all have access to a gymnas- 
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ium, but we can do much without one. 
Physical culture in some form can be used 
in our young people’s societies, our Ep- 
worth Leagues, Christian Endeavors and 
Loyal Temperance Legions. Find someone 
who will give lessons, or get a manual, ap- 
oint a leader, use the book and have bright 
ively music. It would add very much to 
the interest, if in addition to the regular 
exercises, fifteen minutes or more could be 
devoted to drills in physical culture, because 
they will furnish practical demonstrations 
of the theories'the boys and girls study in 
the manual, and will help to impress the 
lessons. 

It is fascinating, this moving to music; 
it gives a sparkle and buoyancy to the feel- 
ings, and makes the mind clearer for its 
work. And as our bodies arestrengthened, 
made graceful, and ennobled, we are pre- 
pared for truer harmony with the develop- 
ment of our higher natures. 

The paper was discussed by Dr. Geo. 
W. Hull and Miss Amanda Landes, of 
Millersville, and others. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted 
requesting the Executive Committee for 
next year to place upon the programme 
for one of the morning sessions the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Should Physical Culture be made 
Compulsory ?”’ 


atin 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 








HE Conference of County Superin- 

tendents had been placed in the able 
hands of Supt. A. G. C. Smith, of 
Delaware county, who prepared an 
attractive programme, which material- 
ized as follows: 

Supt. Mattie M. Collins, of Cameron 
county, read a paper answering the 
question—‘‘ How may the County Super- 
intendent make his Visits to the Schools 
most Efficient?’’ We give it in full: 


EFFICIENT VISITATION, 


In the discussion of this topic we will 
take it for granted that the County Super- 
intendent is an officer well fitted for his 
work, that he measures up to the require- 
ments of the school law, that he is wide- 
awake to every need of public school work, 
and that he has the ability and the 
‘‘stamina’’ to discharge his various duties 
efficiently and fearlessly. That there are 
many Superintendents in the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania who measure up to 
these requirements is attested by the ex- 
cellent system of schools under their con- 
trol ; and that there are others who are not 
so successful may be traced to a want of 
energy, pluck, and management of the sup- 
ervising officer. The Superintendent-should, 
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first of all, stand in close relation to his 
teachers. It should be that of teacher and 
pupil. He should be the supervisor, the 
advisor and the critical examiner of the 
teacher’s work. No limit is fixed for the 
frequency of his visits. His duty pre- 
scribed in the Pennsylvania School Law is 
to visit each school as often as practicable. 
Just how often will depend upon individual 


circumstances such as size of county, num- | 


ber of schools, etc. 

Although I think good results are 
obtained by frequent visits, yet more de- 
pends on the thoroughness than on the 
frequency of the visits. It is well, how- 
ever, to bear in mind that while each 
school, perhaps, should be visited often, 
some schools require a closer supervision 
than others, hence should be visited more 
pe wr wae The work of the Superintend- 
ent should be arranged systematicaliy. A 
certain per cent. of the time should be 
allowed for each duty. Make out a pro- 
gramme for each month’s work. Use 
judiciously the per cent. of time set aside 
in which to visit schools. Make it a point 
to visit those schools first, where your help 
is most needed, and where you can do the 
most good. It is said that ‘‘Order is 
Heaven’s first law,’’ yet it does not do to 
visit schools in the same order each time. 


If one is in the habit of visiting certain | 


schools at certain times, the teachers of 
those schools know about when to look for 
the Superintendent, and are prepared ac- 
cordingly. This is true especially in 
schools where the teaching is below the 
_ average. Under these circumstances the 
Superintendent sees only the holiday attire 
of the school and not the true and everyda 
work. When one finds a school in whic 
the character of the work is doubtful, visit 
it again as soon as possible, drop in unex- 
pectedly. Make it a point each time to 
visit the schools at a different period of the 
.day. Bein time for the morning exercises, 
before the school is dismissed at noon, after 
the noon inter-mission, and before the 
school closes for the day. By this method 
the Superintendent is able to see the school 
programme carried out, to observe methods 
of presenting different branches, and to 
obtain a better and fairer opinion of the 
work. 

The Superintendent should use a note- 
book in his visits to schools in order that 
he may remember what is commendable, 
and what needs criticism. He should be as 
unsparing of his commendations when 
they are justifiable as he should be of his 
criticisms when necessary. The best recom- 
mendation ever given “by a teacher to a 
Superintendent was ‘‘ Oh, he was so help- 
ful. He never visited my school but that I 
could do vastly better work afterward.’”’ I 
do not know whether or not County Super- 
intendents are held in the same high regard 
as they were when I was a common school 
pupil, or whether I was an exception to the 
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general class of pupils ; but I am sure that 
the few words of comment given by the 
Superintendent on his periodic visits were 
of wonderful encouragement to me, and I 
know ge 4 have been to others as well. So 
I think the Superintendent should give a 
passing notice to the boys and po by giv- 
ing to them words of advice and encourage- 
ment. Nor do I think a Superintendent 
should leave a teacher’s room until he has 
made her acquainted with the suggestions 
and criticisms that were pee = through 
his mind. These should be given to the 
teacher in writing so that she might know 
and understand fully what is expected of 
her on the next visit of the Superintendent. 

He should observe the sanitary condi- 
tion of the school, ventilation, cleanliness 
of room, pupils’ desks, light and heat. If 
necessary, test the teacher’s knowledge of 
these subjects. Question the pupils about 
their likes and dislikes. Examine the 
pupils’ work. Observe the teacher. Does 
she set a good example in personal appear- 
ance, manner, language? Are her methods, 
class plans, devices and management good? 
Can you approve of them? Can they be 
improved? Does she thoroughly under- 
stand the subject she is teaching? The 
Superintendent should be critical but not 
fault-finding.. 

I believe that one’ of the greatest hind- 
rances to our public school work is the fact 
that teachers do not read enough, be it 
standard literature or pedagogical works. 
One of the great needs of every county is a 
course of reading for teachers. This course 
should be selected almost wholly from the 
a of the County Superintendent. 
When they are selected the teachers should 
buy them and read them, and when the 
Count ay 9 isi visits the schools he 
should be able to see an advance in teaching 
along the lines they are reading. It must 
not suggest to you the fact that one will be- 
come a groove-runner by so doing, but it will 
be a means of laying a better foundation 
for the purpose of building on it a stronger 
superstructure in educational methods than 
the average teacher possesses. 

A course of study should be adopted by 
the Directors of the county which should 
serve as a guide to theteacher. I do not 
believe in the lock-step system of grading 
and promotions, but I do believe that the 
reason why the ungraded schools of the 
county are not as effective as they might be 
is because country teachers ‘do not know 
just what is required of them and some- 
times try to teach a great deal more than is’ 
possible. 

The Sea can improve the con- 
dition of his schools by raising the standard 
of qualification of his teachers. Directors 
do not always use discretion in the selection 
of teachers. Sometimes relationship has a 
stronger influence on them than the ‘‘ones’’ 
on the certificate. 

At- the beginning of the examinations 
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the Superintendent will know a wp 
mately how many new teachers will be re- 
quel for the coming year. He will also 
know eee? how many beginners 
there will be, and his examinations should 
sift the chaff from out of the wheat so that 
there will be, possibly, only a few more 
teachers than ya are schools to be filled. 

My discussion will be brief, so I will 
have done by saying that so long as Sup- 
erintendents are expected to know the 
status of a school by one or at most two 
visits of one hour each ina year, their work 
will not be as effective as it might be. 

The second question brought out an 
animated discussion, viz: ‘‘Is Pennsyl- 
vania ready for a State Examining Board, 
which shall conduct uniform examina- 
tions for Permanent Certificates ?’’ 

Prof. H. M. McNeal and Supt. Gard- 
ner, of York county, favored the present 
method of granting certificates. Supt. 
Becht, of Lycoming, recommended that 
a change be made. The discussion was 
continued by Supts. Putnam and Beer, 
Prof. Cass, Supts. Meylert and Ulerich, 
and Prof. Cooper, of Mifflin. 

The continuous existence of this 
Round Table was provided for, as advised 
in the Association, by selecting Supt. 
Mixer, of Crawford, as chairman for next 
year. This Conference was one of the 
most lively and profitable of the series. 


>_> 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. 








HE Conference on ‘‘ Intermediate and 

Grammar Schools’’ was conducted 
by Supt. Geo. W. Twitmyer, Bethlehem, 
who gives us the following notes of its 
proceedings : 

The first discussion on ‘‘ Changes 
Needed in the Grammar School Curri- 
culum : Shall they be made by additions, 
subtractions, or substitutions ?’’ was of a 
general character, there being no paper ; 
the weight of opinion was in favor of 
substituting more history and literature 
for much of the profitless geographical 
detail and the useless grind in arithmetic. 
Nature study might also be profitably 
introduced in a practical way. 

Miss Lizzie Wood, of Williamsport, 
read a most excellent paper on the 
‘Study of English Grammar in the 
Grammar Grades.’’ English grammar 
is not a subject for young children ; they 
need language training in the concrete. 
English, as it is used at present by culti- 
vated writers and speakers, should be 
made the groundwork for instruction in 
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grammar. The object of studying gram- 
mar is not so much to gain correctness 
in speaking and writing through the 
mastery of mechanical forms as it is to 
cultivate the reflective powers through 
the contemplation of correct standards. 
There must be a thorough mastery of the 
technique of English grammar, but rule- 
teaching and memory-stuffing must be 
avoided as the worst kind of formalism. 
The pupil’s self-activity must be excited 
by constantly keeping his mind in con- 
tact with the best examples of good 
English and by regarding him as an 
organism to be developed, not a vessel to 
be filled with mechanical forms and use- 
less definitions. Each one of her propo- 
sitions was illustrated by actual work 
done in her school-room. The paper 
elicted spirited discussions on many 
points. 

For want of time ‘‘How the High 
School can aid the Grammar School in 
doing Better Work’’ was only briefly 
discussed. The high school can best aid 
the grammar school by making its own 
work so attractive and efficient that it 
may hold its pupiis in the school until 
the course is completed. This will stimu- 
late a desire on the part of grammar 
school pupils to enter the high school 
and complete its course of study. In 
order to do this some radical changes are 
needed in the average high school course 
and the personnel of its teaching force. 


—_— 


UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 








HE department of Ungraded Schools 
was in charge of Chairman W. F. 
Cass, of Elkland. The following paper 
was prepared for this Conference by Miss 
Anna Bodler, Germania, Potter county : 


HELPS AND HINDRANCES IN UNGRADED 
SCHOOLS. 


The school centres in the pupil. The es- 
sential elements in it are pupil and teacher. 
All else are accessories. The accessories 
that bring about unity between teacher and 
pupil are helps, those that are lacking or 
disturb that unity are hindrances. 

To keep boys and girls on the farm the 
country must be made. as attractive to 
them as the city. The people of the coun- 
try must be educated to an appreciation of 
better school advantages and greater inter- 
est in theirenvironment. When graded and 
high schools and the library are brought to 
the country, when social intercourse is pro- 
moted through educational gatherings and 
facilities for better communication; and 
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when an appreciation of surroundings is 
fostered through nature study and school 
gardens, the country will be a more desir- 
able place in which to live. 

School buildings devoid of comfort and 
beauty are often to befound. There is civi- 
lization, morality and religion in good school 
buildings. The Committee of Twelve on 
Rural Schools reports: ‘‘ The rural school 
house should be built in accordance with 
the laws of sanitation and modern civiliza- 
tion. It never will be until the State, speak- 
ing through the supervision, compels it as 
a prerequisite for receiving a share of the 

ublic funds.’’ It would be well could plans 
or the construction of school buildings be 
secured, upon application, from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

Out-buildings should be provided with 
lock and key, so that the teacher can close 
them when school is dismissed. During 
vacations the School Board should have 
charge of the key, and during the school 
term the Board should hold the teacher re- 
sponsible. The best plan is to have closets 
connected directly with the building. It 
would be well for the State Board of Health 
to have closets inspected by local agents, 
and give notice to School Boards when they 
fail in their duties. 

Concerning school grounds, Prof. L. H. 
Bailey, of Cornell, says: ‘‘An attractive 
playground will do more than a profitable 
wheat crop to keep the child on the farm.”’ 
For a further discussion of the subject I 
would refer to Prof. Bailey’s “Hints on 
Rural School Grounds.”’ 

Of school apparatus one frequently finds 
not so much a lack in amount as a lack of 
the right kind. The wise teacher will be 
able to suggest what is needed. Excluding 
the yearly amount for supplies, $25 will 
secure all that is necessary. 

As a rule, the country suffers from a lack 
of books. It is the school’s mission to fos- 
ter a taste for good reading, and to secure 
this the tools must be at hand. In Potter 
County no tax has been levied for libraries. 
For the last two years each school was asked 
to raise at least one dollar, either to estab- 
lish libraries where they had not been 
started, or to add to those already in exist- 
ence. The funds were usually secured 
through entertainments. Including books 
that were contributed, about $1,500 worth 
were placed in the schools during the two 
years. The teachers were furnished with 
lists for the different grades from which 
selections were made. When only a dollar 
or two could be secured, the amount was 
usually invested in five or ten-cent classics. 
The amount spent fur the several libraries 
could, to much better advantage, be invested 
in one library for the district, from which the 
several schools and the ple could draw. 

Closely connected with the library is 
‘‘School Extension,’’ or ‘‘ University Ex- 
tension.’’ Courses of home reading may be 
managed from the district school, employing 
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the aid of the teacher. Lecturers may also 
be employed. Aside from the subjects taken 
up for general culture, there should be work 
bearing directly upon the community life. 

The text books selected by the School 
Board should receive the sanction of a higher 
authority. A committee of three persons 
appointed as the committees on permanent 
certificates are appointed would answer. 

Whatever else the school may lack, a 
good teacher is indispensable. The higher 
the educational and professional qualifica- 
tions the better. The teacher must have a 
definite notion of the aim of education. She 
should visit the best schools to learn what 
good teaching is. Tosecure better teachers 
a premium must be placed on thorough 
preparation and skill; there must be a 
longer tenure of position ; the school term 
must be lengthened to nine or ten months ; 
the compensation must suffice for present 
needs and the wants of old age; the isola- 
tion of country life must be overcome. Im- 
provement in teachers is due to professional 
study and better supervision. The Summer 
schools for teachers have done much good, 
but continuous sessions at the Normal 
Schools, with the year divided into four 
terms, would be better. The Normal Schools 
have done good work. But few other schools 
accomplish as much in the same time. The 
following improvements might be sug- 
gested: Students should be at least seven- 
teen or eighteen years of age when they 
enter ; more time should be allowed for re- 
flection (which is not possible with so many 
studies crowded into two years); more of the 
natural sciences should be taught ; the pro- 
fessional work should be emphasized ; the 
attainments of the training teachers should 
be at least equal to those of any teacher in 
the school; the teachers for the different 
subjects should have professional training 
to make their instruction more practical for 
teaching purposes. The permanent certifi- 
cate received upon two years’ teaching after 
graduation is frequently the goal sought, 
and but little improvement is made after it 
is obtained. The Normal School course is 
not broad enough to warrant a lasting inter- 
est in study, especially when the permanent 
certificate does not makeit necessary. The 
Normal School diploma might be made a 
valid teacher’s certificate for three or five 
years and could then be renewed. A perma- 
nent certificate should represent at least 
two or three more years than the elementary 
course gives. 

In teachers’ examinations the questions 
should be few, but comprehensive. The 
written examinations should test the mental 
ability, accuracy and expression, while the 
oral in connection will give an idea of the 
personality of the applicant. The examina- 
tion should be largely professional. The 
ability to plan lessons in the subjects 
taught should be required. It is well to 
announce the scope and character of the 
examination each year. When this is done 
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teachers are incited to study and the Super- 
intendent has a large field for am sry Ad- 
ditional branches should be required for the 
professional certificate, and the permanent 
certificate should not exist at all unless its 
requirements are made equal to those for 
graduation from a Normal School. 

For the County Institute it is best to take 
up each year two or three lines of work by 
specialists retained for the week. The plan 
followed at our Teachers’ Associations is 
similar, except that the teachers themselves 
do all the work. Teachers’ meetings should 
be frequent enough for their effect to be con- 
tinuous. They promote some intercourse 
among teachers, and give opportunity for 
comparison of work. They should be held 
in each district at least once a month. 

With us a committee of three teachers 
selects the works for the professional read- 
ing course. In other counties there are 
reading circles, with courses laid out for 
themf. The examination in theory of teach- 
ing is usually based on the reading course. 
Teachers should have access to a professional 
library. 

Nature study should receive a prominent 
place in the course of study for country 
schools. We use Welsh’s Course of Study 
and Classification Register. By means of 
the Register each teacher begins work where 
the former left off, and supervision is made 
stronger. During his visits the Superinten- 
dent learns at a glance the organization of 
the school, the programme, the time allotted 
for each recitation, and the studies pursued 
by each pupil. Examinations are held in 
different parts of the county for the comple- 
tion of the common-school branches. Suc- 
cessful candidates receive diplomas. 

For good schools pupils must be brought 
po esc in numbers. The township graded 
school will materially affect country life. 
There may be one or more snch por ina 
township, the number depending upon the 
distribution of population, the physical 
features of the land, location of roads, etc. 
Better results are secured for the same out- 
lay of money. The township graded school 
leads to better buildings, better teachers, 
better grading, a longer school term, more 
enthusiasm on the part of the pupils, a 
broader companionship, better attendance, 
special teachers, better supervision, and a 
better school sentiment. The principal 
objections are the dislike tosending young 
children far from home, and the danger to 
health and morals. Comfortable convey- 
ances must be provided with a responsible 
driver under bond to bring children to 
school in time and protect their morals. 

The work of the township graded school 
should be continued in the township high 
school. With high schools throughout the 


State, the Normal Schools can be relieved 
of much of their academic work, and can do 
more professional work. 

There should be an educational require- 
ment for the Director, and he should receive 
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compensation for his services. It would be 
better policy on the part of Boards to pay 
the secretary well and require him to attend 
to the business devolving upon the Board. 
The district would save much in property, 
and the schools would be better suppled. 

Since the Superintendent determines the 
quality of the teachers, the standard of his 
qualifications should be raised. They should 
be at least equal to those named for teach- 
ers of the township high schools. 

The field required to be covered by the 
County Superintedent is too large. School 
Boards need a professional adjunct in the 
selection of sites, erection of buildings, pur- 
chase of furniture, apparatus and books, 
employment of teachers, and adoption of a 
course of study. A District Superintendent 
should supplement the work of both Count 
Superintendent and School Boards. Throug 
the District Superintendent inexperienced 
teachers will be trained; teachers’ meetings 
will become possible; reading circles ‘for 
teachers will be more flourishing; directors’ 
meetings will be more frequent; libraries 
will be improved; school extension work 
will gain ground; the home and the school 
will be united through parents’ meetings; 
greater use can be made of the press; pub- 
lic sentiment can be better enlightened. 
‘‘Skilled supervision for country schools 
unifies and directs all the forces that entet 
into their success, namely, people, officials, 
pupils and teachers.”’ 

The Committee on Rural Schools advises 
that the work of the State Superintendent 
be made stronger. He should have more 
help in his office; the country and town 
superintendents should be directly under 
his direction and control; he should come 
into frequent contact with them by conven- 
tions held for the purpose of instructing 
them in their duties; letters and circulars 
should be sent out directing them in their 
work. It is true that conditions vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the state, but some general 
lines of work could be followed which could 
be supplemented as local needs demand. 

Pennsylvania is fortunate in her district- 
unit system, in her  omgpee school appro- 
priation, her. compulsory school law, her 
continuous school term, her free text-books, 
and other features of her school system that 
might be named. Some recent improve- 
ments in the schools are due to the increased 
State appropriation, but the sum given by 
the State should always be supplemented 
by a tax raised by the district itself. To 
render the compulsory school law still more 
effective, authority should be granted to 
bring the child into the school regardless of 
the parent, for some poor people do not send 
their children, and in many localities a fine 
does not affect them. The continuous 
school term has secured better teachers. 
Future help will come through a sufficient 
fund to maintain good schools, the town- 
ship graded and high schools, and through 
closer supervision. 
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NO PLACE AT HOME. 


[)% Irma B. Matthews, writing for the 

Childrén’s Visitor, gives this pathetic 
story of a boy’s loneliness. While it is 
our sincere belief that but a very small 
proportion of mothers thus desert their 
own boys in order to carry on reforms, 
still a sufficient number of cases have 
come under our own notice to indicate 
the value of this little story to the home- 
makers of the land : 

I met him on a street corner—a bright, 
black-eyed lad of perhaps fourteen sum- 
mers. I had seen him there evening 
after evening, and wondered if there was 
no one who knew the temptation he en- 
countered. 

I made friends with him, and won his 
confidence. Then I questioned him 
kindly in regard to his spending so much 
time in the street. 

‘*T know,”’ he said, looking up at me 
in such a frank, winning way that I 
could not help thinking what a noble 
man he might make, ‘‘the street is not 
the best place for a boy, but you see there 
is no place for me at home.”’ 

I was surprised and pained at the 
answer. ‘‘ How is that?’ I asked. 

*‘Well, I have two grown-up sisters, 
and they entertain company in the parlor 
every evening. They give me to under- 
stand that I ama third party, and not 
wanted. Then papa is always tired, and 
he dozes in the sitting-room, and does 
not like to be disturbed. It’s pretty 
lonesome, you see; so I come down here. 
It was not always so,’’ he went on. 
‘* Before grandma died I always went up 
to her room, and had a jolly time. 
Grandma liked boys.’’ 

There was a quaver in the voice now 
that told of a sorrow not yet forgotten. 

*‘But your mother?’’ I suggested. 

‘‘O mamma! she is only a reformer, 
and has no time to spend with me. She 
is always visiting prisons and work- 
houses, trying to reform men, or writing 
articles on how to save the boys.”’ 

**And her own boy is in danger.”’ 

**Yes. I am not half as good as I was 
before grandma died. I am getting 
rough, I am afraid. There don’t seem to 
be any one to take an interest in me, so it 
does not much matter.’’ 

It was hard, bitter truth; and yet I 
knew that this was not the only boy who 
needed a wise, gentle hand to guide him 
through the dangerous period. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FAD. 
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O mothers! are you blind that you 
cannot see the danger to your own, but 


look for that to others? Make home the 
brightest spot on earth for your children. 
Take an interest in their sports, make 
yourselves young for their sakes and then 
you can perhaps feel that you have doue 
your whole duty. 

I think the saddest, most hopeless 
thing I ever heard from a boy’s lips was 
that sentence, ‘‘ There is no place for me 
at home.’’ God forgive that mother and 
open her eyes before it is too late, and 
help other mothers to heed the warning ! 

How is it, mothers? Are your boys 
in danger? Think of this, ponder over 
it, pray over it.— Zhe Presbyterian. 


iin 
>_> 


THE SCIENTIFIC FAD. 








HE movement in England for a larger 
share of literary education in the 
schools and universities grows stronger, 
and it and the reasons for it will probably 
receive the attention of our own teachers. 
It is not a movement against scientific 
instruction as some of its opponents 
would like to assert, but it is decidedly 
hostile to certain so-called scientific in- 
struction, which, under a fine name, 
conceals an effort to transform seats of 
learning into gymnasia for preliminary 
exercises in the bread-and-butter arts. It 
is one thing to educate minds inclined to 
science, so that we have the awakened 
imaginations of the great discoverers in 
science, and it is quite another thing to 
teach men to become practical electrical 
engineers. ‘The engineer is most useful 
to his day and generation, but he would 
be a much happier, and therefore a better, 
man himself if his mind were imbued 
with the humanities, and he would be 
likely to be more useful to the world. 
What the humanists are asking for is 
the recognition of the true value of lite- 
rary education, and three admirable ad- 
dresses have been recently delivered in 
England, which put the case for litera- 
ture most strongly. Professor Jebb, who 
delivered the Romanes lecture at Oxford, 
took for his subject, ‘‘Humanism in 
Education,’’ and he indicated ‘‘ human- 
ism’’ as ‘‘an efficient and vital influ- 
ence not only in forming men of letters 
and learning, but in training men who 
afterwards gained distinction in public 
life, and in various active careers.’’ Mr. 
James Bryce has also touched upon the 
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interesting subject in a speech to the 
‘* Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and 
Ireland,’’ and he has stated that, in his 
opinion, the change from the literary 
teaching to the teaching of physical sci- 
ence ‘‘ has gone very much too far.’’ 
The fact seems to be, however, that in 
England there has been a strong reaction 
in the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge against the scientific fad, which 
made such extraordinary progress twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, but which many 
educated men, and especially many 
teachers, now believe to be a mistake, 
since the scientific teaching, as it is pur- 
sued in the English-speaking countries, 
has degenerated into a mere cram of facts, 
or into an engrossment of the youthful 
mind in money-making occupations at a 
time when the moral and imaginative side 
ought to be stimulated and cultivated. 
The third noted speaker on the subject 
was Mr. Balfour, who addressed the 
great Wesleyan Leys school at Cam- 
bridge on the occasion of its twenty-fifth 
anniversary. It is in the secondary 
school where the anti-humanists have 
made their most obstinate lodgment, but 
at this particular institution the orator of 
the occasion had the sympathy of the 
head prefect of the school. Mr. Balfour 
expressed the view, which is obtaining 
more and more the assent of the best 
thought of England, that ‘‘ all education 
which is not in part, and in considerable 
part, a literary education, is necessarily 
maimed and one-sided; an education, that 
is to say, which does not make the per- 
son educated at home in some great im- 
aginative literature, and which does not 
put him in sympathy with the great lite- 
rary artists and the great thinkers of the 
past, and perhaps of a very different 
epoch, is an education which must leave 
undeveloped some of the finer sympathies, 
some of the more valuable qualities, 
qualities which education ought to de- 
velop.’’ Such education is in violent 
contrast to that which, as Mr. Bryce de- 
clares, produces ‘‘a hard, dry, unfertile 
tone of mind’’—a description whose accu- 
racy will forcibly strike those who are 
familiar with the annual ‘‘ output’ of the 
scientific schools connected with our own 
universities. We have not the space to 


pursue this subject at this time, and we 
merely content ourselves with adding that 
if our colleges—the small college like 
Williams, which has seemed to be on the 
verge of taking the step, can begin the 
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task to most advantage—wish to become 
centres of intellectual light, and leading 
in the twentieth century, they must 
breed some humanists along with the en- 
gineers; and if they do this, succeeding 
generations of Americans will possess a 
literature infinitely superior to anything 
we have had, creditable as that has been, 
and statesmen such as the country and 
the age and its civilization deserve.— 
Harpers’ Weekly. 


—-_ 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 








WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 





CHOOL examinations may be advan- 
tageous or detrimental. Wisely man- 
aged and carried on with right views and 
for right purposes, they will doubtless add 
materially to the success of school work. 
Badly managed and with wrong notions 
of their use and function, the injury re- 
sulting may be great. 

Let us first of all inquire concerning 
their true object and intent. For what 
purposes have school examinations been 
conducted? It is clear that they have 
been used for a long time and by the best 
educators. Why? 

Annual orsemi-annual or more frequent 
examinations have often been given by 
school superintendents primarily for two 
purposes, viz.: (a) To keep the grades 
uniform in the different schools; (b) to 
test the success of a teacher. 

In the schools of a large city some 
machinery is absolutely necessary. It is 
a great advantage to keep all schools of a 
certain grade squarely on that grade. 
Pupils frequently move from one district 
to another, and in such a case they are 
sometimes put back in the new school a 
grade below where they were before. 
This can only be remedied by keeping, 
so far as it can be done, the different 
schools of the same grade upon very 
nearly the same work. Then again the 
grammar schools are prepgring their 
pupils for the high school, and it seems 
quite needful that all pupils going up to 
the high school from various grammar 
schools should be equally well prepared, 
and to this end that they should have 
successfully mastered the same subjects 
in the different studies pursued. This 
can be done by uniform examinations. 

Again, regular examinations by the 
teachers, as well as by the superintend- 
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ent, have been considered necessary to 
make the pupils thorough in their work 
and to help them so to learn as to keep 
the knowledge ready for use. 

Probably in a majority of cases this 
reason is uppermost in retaining the sys- 
tem of examinations. There can be no 
question, it seems to me, but that written 
examinations are of great use to pupils 
in this respect. Most pupils are inclined 
to be satisfied with a superficial view of 
the subjects which they are studying at 
school. It has been well said, ‘‘ Smat- 
terers dread examinations, but thorough 
scholars welcome them.’’ 

There remains to be considered one 
more very important reason for the use of 
written examinations, viz.: Their great 
value in accustoming children to write 
out their thoughts and so to acquire the 
habit of easy and correct English com- 
position. 

Everybody knows that the gift of 
speech, or oral language, distinguishes 
the human race from the brute creation, 
and that the use of written language is 
the special feature that divides civilized 
people from savage tribes. . So the power 
to write readily and correctly marks the 
cultivated person from the ignorant one. 
It is no mean acquisition—this power to 
express one’s thoughts upon paper. It is 
in reality the greatest advantage that one 
can derive from his special school train- 
ing. Frequent and judiciously arranged 
examinations may be made the best pos- 
sible means of cultivating this power of 
writing. 

It may be well to name in closing this 
list of reasons for retaining in the schools 
the practice of written examinations, that 
they are useful in determining questions 
of rank and in making promotions from 
one grade to another. It should be kept 
carefully in mind that promotions should 
not be made wholly or in great part from 
results of written examinations, but that 
these should be taken into account. 

We have considered very briefly some 
reasons for continuing written examina- 
tions in theschools. Let us now examine 
with equal brevity some common mis- 
takes frequently made which have in 
great measure given rise to the current 
objections so generally made against this 
custom. ‘The examination should, as I 
think, constitute one of the conditions 
for promotion in certain grades and for 
graduation, but it should by no means be 
the only condition nor the prominent one. 
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Written examinations should be more 
prominent in the higher grades, and in 
the lower grades they should be used 
with care and be very simple and very 
easy. The judgment of the teacher is 
the best criterion for promotions, and the 
main question the teacher should ask 
would be whether this pupil can profit by 
the course in the next grade, or, in other 
words, whether he is fairly well fitted to 
grapple with the studies in that grade. 
The teacher should mark the pupils for 
their progress in the daily recitations, not 
daily (especially below the high school), 
but once a week or still less often. From 
go to 100 denotes excellent, from 80 to 90 
good, from 70 to 80 fair, from 60 to 70 
passable and below 60 unsatisfactory. 
Even with this scale a teacher should 
wait days and weeks before marking a 
child below 60. 

Now as tothe frequency and severity 
of the examinations. The oftener they 
come the less they will be dreaded by 
sensitive pupils. But they should be 
plain and not too difficult. In no case 
should they be killing to body or mind. 
They should never bea torture. They 
must not be so conducted as to make 
slaves of either teacher or pupil. They 
should not bea stimulus to cramming, 
but they should stimulate faithful, steady 
study. The questions should have to do 
with matter which the pupil ought to 
know. ‘They should be a test of his 
knowledge and acquisitions and not of 
his simple power to memorize. The 
questions should be pointed and clear, 
and never in the nature of puzzles. The 
great danger with teachers and superin- 
tendents will be to give too long and too 
difficult examinations rather than too 
short and easy ones. Above all they 
should not require too much time. 
Below the sixth grade they should not 
take over half an hour, for the sixth and 
seventh grades not over an hour, for the 
eighth and ninth grades not over an hour 
and a half. In the high school the maxi- 
mum of time allowed should not be more 
than two hours. ; 

Then as to the style of questions and 
topics in the examination, and who shall 
prepare them? As said above, let them 
be straightforward and simple, and the 
teacher is best qualified to prepare the 
topics and questions for the class, espec- 
ially in the lower grades. 

Now as to gradation. There should 
not be breaks between one grade and 
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another below the high school. Every 
pupil who has passed through one grade 
should go on to the next unless there are 
good reasons otherwise. 

Neither should there be too marked a 
break between the grammar grades and 
the high school. Every one who receives 
the grammar school certificate should be 
admitted into the high school without 
any special examination. 

With these principles carried out it 
seems to me there need be no objection 
to the system of written examinations.— 
School Journal. 


_ 
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MANAGING A SCHOOL, 








J. L. BARBER. 





NSTRUCTION and management are 
commonly regarded as two distinct de- 
partments of a teacher’s work; but a little 
thought and observation will show that 
they are very closely related. Pupils 
well understand that a teacher should be 
able to instruct them successfully, that he 
should have the knowledge necessary to 
do this, and that he should have the skill 
to impart this knowledge effectively. If 
he shows himself seriously deficient in 
either particular, if he is often caught 
napping on some point in the lesson, if he 
shows lack of forethought and plan, if he 
makes frequent mistakes which he has to 
correct, if he presents his teaching in such 
a bungling way as not to be understood, 
pupils are not slow to detect his lack of 
professional ability. As a consequence, 
they will not have a genuine respect for 
him, for naturally children have a con- 
tempt for sham and pretense. Even if 
such a teacher should chance to be skilful 
and firm in the details of management. 
the lack of respect for his professional 
worth will tell heavily against his work 
of management. On the other hand, 
fullness and accuracy of knowledge, and 
clearness and skill in imparting it, by 
reason of the respect which they compel, 
will make the work of management vastly 
easier. 

Another thing that will aid greatly in 
all the details of management, is for the 
teacher to establish a reputation for exact 
justice in all his dealings with his pupils. 
Children’s notions of justice are not 
always correct, but much more often than 
otherwise they are so. Probably no one 
feels an injustice more keenly than a child; 
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he feels it even if he cannot clearly de- 
scribe it. And the child inevitably loses 
respect for a teacher whom he feels to be 
unjust. 

It is not an easy matter for the teacher 
always to be just in school. He has to 
combine in himself the duties of a legis- 
lator, executive, prosecuting attorney, 
judge and jury; and all this often in a 
press of other things. If he is wise then, 
he will weigh carefully his motives, his 
words and his actions; he will avail him- 
self of all possible knowledge that bears 
on questions involved; but he will be very 
sure not to assume infallibility. If, by 
word or action, he has done the smallest 
child an injustice, he will frankly confess 
it, and make restitution as far as it is 
possible. He will issue no orders, will 
lay down no rules, make no accusations 
rashly. If he undertakes to adjudicate 
any particular case, he will give it time 
and thought enough to gain full informa- 
tion, and come to a calm, dispassionate 
decision. But when his decision is thus 
carefully reached he will not waver, nor 
modify, nor retract, unless he meets with 
new evidence. Firmness is essential to a 
teacher’s character and success, but it 
never should be the firmness of the mule. 
What the teacher zs, or what the pupil 
believes he is, counts for more than what 
he says, or even what he does.—Aapiist 
S. S. Teacher. 


-_ 


THE LIFE OF A MAN. 








WILLIAM T. ELLIS. 





ENRY DRUMMOND was a man. 

He was other things, but first of all, 
and most of all, he was a man. He 
looms large as the poet of science; as a 
traveler his claims to distinction are 
based on real service to the world of 
knowledge; as an evangelist he ranks with 
the first; as a teacher he deserves fame ; 
as a student-leader he has perhaps never 
had an equal, and his reputation as an 
author is established wherever thinking 
men read; but Drummond the man is 
greater than any of his achievements. 
His bequest to the world is not a book, 
nor a discovery, but a life. 

A glimpse of Drummond waslikea whiff 
of heather-laden air from his own Scotia. 
The freshness of nature was with him al- 
ways. Sunny, cheery, healthful, with 
never a taint of professionalism about 
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him, he was constantly himself. From 
his singularly abounding personality there 
flowed a perennial fountain of inspira- 
tion. Take him in any circumstances, 
and he was characteristically the man, 
Henry Drummond. Never was there an 
icta of perfunctoriness or religiosity or 
morbidness about him. 

Younger men called him ‘“The Prince,”’ 
because he was so distinguished and self- 
possessed. Boys looked up to him asa 
hero, because strange tales of his ad- 
ventures and bravery had come to them, 
and because in the vigor and robustness 
of his life, especially as manifested in his 
love for athletics, he satisfied their con- 
ception of strong manliness. Little chil- 
dren were drawn to him as to another 
child; the great and learned delighted 
in his company. For completeness of 
life, Drummond had no equal among the 
public men of his generation. Even 
Gladstone must yield first place to his 
young friend in this. 

Throughout all experiences Drummond 
retained the buoyant naturalness that 
was his supreme charm. From the midst 
of evangelistic campaigns which were 
stirring cities—campaigns in which he 
was a prominent figure — Drummond 
wrote to his college friends letters that 
sparkled with fun and witty description. 
When up before the Presbytery for ex- 
amination, Drummond and a fellow-stu- 
dent escaped a Hebrew examination 
which they thought needless by hiding 
the Presbytery’s one Hebrew Bible! 
Later in life, while a great theological 
battle was raging over his head, Drum- 
mond faithfully adhered to his custom of 
spending every Saturday afternoon at a 
foot-ball match, often acting as umpire. 
Was it any wonder that the boys loved 
him—that everybody loved him? 

Drummond gave the world great writ- 
ings, but the verdict of history will be 
that his greatest gift to his fellow-men 
was a sane, strong life, made radiant by 
the Spirit of God. His life was so large 
and full that it was at home on all men’s 
level. Because he was pre-eminently a 
man, and only incidentally a teacher, a 
preacher and a writer, all conditions of 
people found themselves akin to him. 
One is scarcely able to know which is the 
more characteristic of the real Drummond 
—his services as the leader of a mission 
church among the humble people of 
Possilpark, or his remarkable evangelistic 
work among the aristocracy and nobility 
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of London in the Grosvenor House ad- 
dresses. We know not whether to ad- 
mire him more as the scientist measuring 
swords with Gladstone and Huxley, or 
as the native spirit romping on an outing 
with friends of his youth, like a ten-year- 
old school-boy. Look at him in whatever 
light we will, though, we find him ever 
a sterling man. 

The same bubbling naturalness is the 
first characteristic of Drummond’s writ- 
ings. This man, who was always so dis- 
tinctly himself, could not fail to write 
after his own fashion, and no other. The 
result is that Drummond has restated in 
the speech of the day some of the great 
truths of the Bible which had almost be- 
come befogged by a thick mist of stereo- 
typed and theological phraseology. ‘The 
Greatest Thing in the World (by which 
Drummond is better known, on this side 
of the Atlantic at least, than by his 
larger works) is not a new truth; it is 
simply the old truth of Christian love, 
seen and told by one who did his own 
seeing and telling. Much current theo- 
logical speech has become rigid and lack- 
ing in life, and a great service has been 
done to his times by this writer who has 
rescued living truth from dead forms. 

The wisdom of Drummond, too, is 
manifest in his choosing to emphasize the 
unemphasized portions of truth. Only 
such a brave heart as his would have 
dared this, for it brought down upon his 
head a storm of criticism, and alienated 
from him men who, while they loved the 
man, yet failed to understand his teach- 
ing. Drummond’s contention was that 
when he talked on love, for example, he 
was stating a single truth, not all truth; 
and that in an address or paper on a 
given subject, he should not be required 
to present the entire doctrinal system. 
So to the end he persisted in proclaiming 
what he believed to be neglected truth. 
Some disagreed with his views; none 
denied his courageous manliness or the 
sweetness and humility of his spirit. In 
this connection it is worthy of remark 
that most, if not all of Drummond’s 
famous ‘‘ Addresses,’’ were delivered in 
his youth, while engaged in his great 
mission to young men. 

The magnetism of manliness is one 
secret of Drummond’s success in his 
student work. Young men, themselves 
engaged in the culture of manhood, are 
particularly open to impression from one 
who embodies their ideals of manliness. 
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So throughout Drummond’s public life, 
which began in ‘‘The Great Mission”’ 
of Moody and Sankey, when he was but 
twenty-two years old, he had a remark- 
able hold on the affections of youth, and 
thousands whom he uplifted to loftier 
conceptions of life to-day bless his mem- 
ory. The young men’s meetings were a 
striking feature of the work of the Amer- 
ican evangelists in Great Britain, and 
from the first Henry Drummond, himself 
a student. was in the forefront of these. 
Men thronged to his presence, and hung 
on his words. In him they recognized a 
brother, and to him they opened their 


hearts. Almost daily throughout his life . 


he was called upon to do figuratively what 
he so many times did literally—put his 
arm about a weak and erring man and 
guide him home. It would have been 
well worth while to live a thousand years 
for the privilege of accomplishing even a 
portion of the good done by Drummond 
in his labors with young men. 

The mission that began in his own 
country he was later called upon to con- 
tinue in three continents. Everywhere 
his message to men was Life—life larger, 
freer, stronger, more beautiful; life in 
Jesus Christ. Drummond is still an in- 
fluence in the great universities of our 
own land, where his coming was a mes- 
sage of manliness to many who had 
yielded their lives to the weakness of 
worldliness. 

Signs of strength abounded in the life 
of Drummond, and one of these was his 
steadfast resistance of the importunities 
of the well-meaning friends who, at the 
time of his phenomenal success as a co- 
laborer with Mr. Moody, urged him to 
forsake his studies and become an evan- 
gelist. He foresaw that this would re- 
sult in shallowness and dissipation of 
power and influence, and therefore gave 
himself up once more to his studies in 
preparation for larger usefulness. Many 
times in his life Drummond was placed in 
positions where a weaker man would 
have yielded to allurements to become a 
specialist or to sacrifice his larger work 
for a post of ease and honor. But here 
as ever Drummond revealed the breadth 
of his manhood. 

Follow Drummond from his happy 
youth to his patient days of illness and 
to his triumphant death; share his stu- 
dent life; listen to him as he preaches; 
join the class to which he teaches natural 
science; watch him as he penetrates the 
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fever-laden depths of Africa, or jauntily 
notes, ’mid flying rock and lava, the 
operations of a volcano in the Fiji Islands; 
go with him on his triumphal speaking 
tours in many lands; peep into his private 
home life; read the ardent words that 
flowed from his pen, and then, after 
viewing him in all his relations, and hav- 
ing felt the inspiring touch of his spirit on 
your own soul, you will declare with grate- 
ful heart, ‘‘ This was a MAN.’’—Forward. 





IMPROVING RURAL LIFE. 





NEW element is entering into the 

farming of northern Ohio in the in- 
troduction of the electric roads that now 
are beginning to cover the Western Re- 
serve for fifty miles out of Cleveland in 
all directions. The building of country 
electric roads is phenomenal here. Al- 
ready six electric roads reach out from 
twenty to fifty miles into the farming dis- 
tricts, and two or three to reach sixty to 
eighty miles are under construction. 
These roads usually cover country that is 
somewhat remote from the steam roads, 
and give hourly and often half-hourly 
service, carrying not only the country 
dweller and his ‘* plunder ’”’ at about half 
rates—one and one-half cents a mile—but 
also doing a light freight and parcel ser- 
vice, having a Union Express Company 
of their own, and doing this express 
business at greatly reduced rates. They 
also carry the United States Mail, and 
some lines conduct a purchasing agency. 
Through the dairy districts these electric 
roads carry milk, butter, etc., and pro- 
duce in barrels, and in the fruit districts 
they are a great help. Just now anelec- 
tric road is being built from Cleveland 
east, especially designed as a freight 
road. It runs through a district desti- 
tute of a parallel road. It does not fol- 
low the highway, but goes across coun- 
try on a sort of cross-cut right of way 
of its own. 

Such a system of transportation at 
greatly reduced rates must evidently be 
a benefit to a country people, though as 
one man expressed it the other day, ‘‘It 
is an excuse for us to go to town twice 
where we hardly went at all before, and 
we spend a little money every time we 
go, as well.’’ This may bé true. One 
line that runs out of the city eighteen 
miles has a fifteen-cent fare, and gives a 
transfer ticket free to any part of the 
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city, so that it is possible to get a twenty- 
eight mile ride for the fifteen cents. 
Country people for miles around will 
drive to the electric road, put their horses 
into a ten-cent hitch, go to the city and 
back for forty cents, all told, as against 
a $1.25 and $1.40 fare on the railway. 
Cleveland has already over 200 miles of 
efectric lines entering the city from dif- 
ferent directions, and three new lines 
building, which will make it easily 330 
miles in the aggregate—all traversing 
farming country. The intercourse that 
has sprung up in neighborhoods and be- 
tween towns is astonishing, and even 
church-going on the car is common. 
Country trolley parties are frequent. A 
party of country people charter a car, to 
go tosome point seventy-five miles away, 
possibly. The car is switched in Cleve- 
land, and away the party go on another 
line, perhaps forty miles more. No pas- 
sengers are taken on, and the fun and 
enjoyment are modern, and in tune with 
the power by which they are moved. 
The car awaits their return; unwanted 
baggage is left upon it, and the car at 
last speeds them home. Thecity cousins 
come down to the country for a moon- 
light ride, and are left at some farm- 
house, to be called for later; and thus 
country and town are being made met- 
ropolitan by the trolley. 

Along a similar plan, southeastern 
Ohio is being covered over with a net- 
work of telephones, reaching all the 
township centers and villages, and hun- 
dreds of telephones are being put into 
the farmers’ houses along the lines, and 
off from them as well, for the company 
put in a half-mile loop for me without 
extra charge, as I lived that distance 
from the line. The charge of a dollar a 
month rates for service, and discount 
rates on other connecting lines, make the 
plan very popular; and a farmer out in 
the country in touch with the world by 
means of a telephone, not to mention his 

Qnhearness to his town and townsmen, is 
gp certainly benefited in many ways. For 
instance, my neighbor discovered that 
twelve of his cattle had been stolen in 
the night; I was short one horse. The 
telephone quickly acquainted the police 
—of Cleveland with the fact, with de- 
scription of the animals, and in half 
an hour the police telephoned: ‘‘ Have 
thief with cattle and horse! Come and 
get them all!’’—a matter which paid for 
two telephones in this town many times 
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over. Living in the country is not bad 
nowadays. In addition to these comforts 
of electricity, the butcher, the grocery- 
man, the baker, and the fish peddler 
make their tri-weekly rounds, and leave 
the best at the door, and during the war 
the newsboy came around twice or more 
for each edition. About the only things 
we lack are a common council and the 
opera.—Country Gentleman. 





TRAVELING IN THE TIME OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 





JOHN BACH M’MASTER. 





VOYAGE across the ocean to Lon- 

don or Liverpool, a trip across the 
prairies to the Pacific coast, is at present 
performed with more ease and comfort, 
and with quite as much expedition as, a 
hundred years ago, a journey was made 
from Boston to New York. It was com- 
monly by stages that both travelers and 
goods passed from city to city. Insuffer- 
ably slow as such a mode of conveyance 
would seem to an American of this gen- 
eration, it had, in 1784, but lately come 
in, and was hailed as a mark of wonder- 
ful progress. The first coach-and-four in 
New England began its trips in 1744. 
The first stage between New York and 
Philadelphia, then the two most populous 
cities in the colonies, was not set up till 
1756, and made the run in three days. 
The same year that the Stamp Act was 
passed a second stage was started. This 
was advertised as a luxurious conveyance, 
‘‘being a covered jersey wagon,’’ and 
was promised to make the trip in three 
days, the charge being two pence per 
mile. The success which attended this 
venture moved others, and in the year 
following it was announced that a con- 
veyance described as the Flying Machine, 
‘‘being a good wagon with seats and 
springs,’’ would perform the whole jour- 
ney in the surprisingly short time of two 
days. ‘This increase of speed was, how- 
ever, accompanied by an increase of fare, 
the charge being twenty shillings for the 
through trip, and three pence per mile for 
way passengers. 

When the Revolution came most of 
these vehicles ceased to ply between the 
distant cities; horseback traveling was 
resumed, and a journey of any length 
became a matter of grave consideration. 
On the day of departure the friends of the 
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traveler gathered at the inn, took a sol- 
emn leave of him, drank his health in 
bumpers of punch, and wished him God- 
speed on his way. 

With the return of peace the stages 
again took the road; but many years 
elapsed before traffic over the highways 
became at all considerable. While 
Washington was serving his first term, 
two stages and twelve horses sufficed to 
carry all the travelers and goods passing 
between New York and Boston, then the 
two great commercial centers of the 
country. The conveyances were old and 
shackling; the harness made mostly of 
rope; the beasts were ill-fed and worn to 
skeletons. On summer days the stages 
usually made forty miles; but in winter, 
when the snow was deep and the dark- 
ness came on early in the afternoon, 
rarely more than twenty-five. In the hot 
months the traveler was oppressed by the 
heat and half-choked by the dust. When 
cold weather came he could scarcely 
keep from freezing. One pair of horses 
usually dragged the stage some eighteen 
miles, when fresh ones were put on, and, 
if no accident occurred, the traveler was 
put down at the inn about ten o’clock at 
night. Cramped and weary, he ate a 
frugal supper and betook himself to bed, 
with a notice from the landlord that he 
would be called at three the next morn- 
ing. Then, whether it rained or snowed, 
he was forced to rise and make ready, 
by the light of a horn lantern or farthing 
candle, for another ride of eighteen hours. 
After a series of mishaps and accidents 
such as would suffice for an emigrant 
train crossing the plains, the stage rolled 
into New York at theend of the sixth day. 


~~ 


READING OF A POEM. 








MARY E. FITZGERALD. 





HE children were restless; the teacher 

was rapidly losing her temper, and 
once or twice had indulged an inclination 
to be snappish, thus making herself un- 
happy and the children resentful. She 
tried the ‘‘rest cure,’’ in which she has 
great faith, but the effect lasted only a 
few minutes; by the way, that rest cure 
of hers is a wonderful help. In the midst 
of any lesson, when there is the slightest 
symptom of uneasiness developing, she 
says quietly, ‘‘Rest,’’ and every little 
twitching finger is held perfectly still ; 
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every head is erect, every child motion- 
less. The silence is almost deathlike, 
but it lasts only two minutes, sometimes 
but one; a long quiet breath is taken and 
work resumed—and she says she feels so 
refreshed herself that she judges the chil- 
dren must feel the same; the strange part 
of it is that they thoroughly enjoy the 
short reprieve. This day it failed—she 
was in despair when her eye caught sight 
of a poem which lay on her desk. With a 
half-amused remembrance of the time she 
had read her schoolmate to sleep, she 
thought, ‘‘I’ll read a poem to them; per- 
haps they’ll gotosleep.’’ She began with, 


‘* What was he doing, the great god Pan ?”’ 


At the end of the first stanza the chil- 
dren were as attentive as the most exact- 
ing teacher could wish. She finished the 
poem and began to talk about it—asked 
them if there was anything in it which 
gave them an idea of the appearance of 
Pan. They thought and thought, and 
at length one child remembered his 
‘‘hoofs of a goat.’’ Any peculiarity of 
the lilies? ‘* They were yellow lilies, 
most were white.’’ She had them look in 
their dictionaries for ‘‘ reeds’’ and ‘‘ lim- 
pid,’’ and read the line, ‘‘ The limpid wa- 
ters.turbidly ran,’’ over and over ; ques- 
tioned them upon it. They all got the 
idea of sluggish or slow, and then the dic- 
tionaries were again consulted and ques- 
tions bronght out that the clear water had 
been made muddy by his trampling in the 
river. The broken water-lilies and the 
flight of the dragon-fly were also disas- 
ters brought about by the same cause. 

The process of converting the reed into 
a musical instrument was described. The 
question, ‘‘ What do you think of the 
great god Pan?’’ was received with a 
little amazement, but only one child vol- 
unteered any information. The teacher 
insisted there was something in the poem 
that told what he was, and read overtwo or 
three stanzas, the children listening with 
rapt attention. Almost simultaneously 
the hands came up, and the smallest girl 
in the room said, ‘‘ He was cruel; he ove 
up the reed.’’ ‘‘ The sun in the hill for- 
got to die,”’ brought forth a sympathetic 
smile from all, and the explanation that 
‘*The sun was watching Pan,’”’ but that 
was not accepted, and finally they caught 
the idea that the sun was listening. Then 
a little boy was asked to tell the whole 
story, which he did admirably, many 
times repeating the exact words of the 
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poem—showing that the music of the 
words had made an impression. 

A more interesting lesson I never lis- 
tened to. I came in during the reading, 
and staid until the end, trusting to the 
good nature of my principal, and his wish 
to have us profit by each others’ lessons, 
to excuse my absence. After school I 
asked for the particulars, and the teacher 
confessed what had led to the lesson, 
which she said had been inspired, as it 
certainly was the most satisfactory lan- 
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guage lesson she had given that week. 
She had never read the poem before, and 
added that 7he Educator was worth its 
subscription price, if for nothing else than 
the beautiful selections scattered through 
its pages, many of which she pasted on 
card board for thechildren’s use. ‘“Teach- 
ers need a little cultivating, as well as 
children,’’ she said as she hung up her 
keys, ‘‘and I consider that the reading of 
that poem made a red-letter day for me.’’ 
—FPopular Educator. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





HE public schools have been opened 

in Manila. The government has ap- 
pointed a number of American teachers, 
and about 5,000 pupils are now being 
taught under American auspices. The 
schools will observe the Spanish festivals 
and our own national holidays. General 
Otis has undertaken to see that attend- 
ance is made compulsory for all children 
between six and twelve years of age, 
though it is believed that there will be 
little difficulty in this direction, as the 
natives in most cases are desirous of hav- 
ing their children educated. And the 
session is—nine months. 





Dr. E. E. Wurire, of Columbus, Ohio, 
at a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the National Educational Association at 
Los Angeles, succeeded in attaching a 
killing amendment to the spelling wabble. 
On his motion, it was resolved by a vote 
of 25 to 11 to amend the resolution passed 
last year, so that the deformed spelling 
shall not be used in the printing of any 
paper, if the writer formally request that 
the standard spelling be used. This may 
be the beginning of the end. Next year 
the original resolution may be wiped out. 
‘In the meantime,’’ says our live con- 
temporary, Zhe Western School Journal, 
‘*the annual report will be a somewhat 
picturesque orthographical curiosity, in 
showing the standard and deformed spell- 
ing side by side. On one page ‘thru’ 
will stand forth in unabashed relief, on 
another ‘through’ will modestly but 
firmly assert its right to exist.’’ We like 
variety as a rule, but ‘‘ Uno uneeda bis- 
kit’’ is rather overdone. Most of us pre- 
fer the older spelling, and the half-dozen 
words instead of three; as, ‘‘ You know 
you need a biscuit.’’ Let us stick to the 





forms approved in our best English texts 
in prose and poetry. Commit best things 
to memory, not giving undue attention 
to spelling but enough to make good 
spellers, and better and wiser readers. 





A STIRRING appeal has been made to 
the people at large by the U. S. Secre- 
tary of War for contributions, prompt 
and generous, in aid of the thousands of 
sufferers left homeless and in starvation 
by the recent disastrous hurricane which 
swept over Porto Rico. Accurate reports 
state that several thousand human lives 
were lost, hundreds of thousands of once 
happy homes were destroyed, crops were 
everywhere utterly ruined, and many 
thousands of human beings are literally 
starving for want of food. Hungry, 
houseless, with scarcely any clothing 
left to cover their nakedness, the unfortu- 
nate survivors are, we learn by tele- 
graphic advices, threatened with the ad- 
ditional horrors of a plague. Crowds of 
women, old men, and helpless little ones, 
are encountered on every hand, piteously 
begging for food and shelter. Over 
ninety per cent. of the houses have been 
demolished. Contributions to aid these 
suffering people may be sent to Messrs. 
Drexel & Co., bankers, Philadelphia. 





WEBSTER’S Collegiate Dictionary is 
the latest and newest of the Webster 
series. It is the International condensed 
somewhat, so as to be handled more 
readily and to meet the demand for a 
lower-priced dictionary, with nearly all 
the excellent features of that recognized 
standard retained. Everybody knows 
‘*Webster,’’ and this is the great diction- 
ary reduced in size and price, but not 
proportionately reduced in those features 
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that have made it, what it is, the gener- 
ally recognized authority for spelling, 
pronunciation, definition and etymology 
in the English language. 





WE remember what fascinating interest 
the stories of Mrs. Southworth had for 
us away back in 1850, and for some years 
thereafter, as they appeared in install- 
ments in the old Saturday Evening Fost. 
How we counted the hours when the 
next paper would be due, and were sure 
to meet that mail at the post-office, read- 
ing the new chapters on the way home, 
to be left in the same eager expectancy 
of further chapters a week ahead! Ah, 
we know such experiences only when we 
are boys! We owe many a delightful 
hour to good Mrs. Southworth, and read 
this chance paragraph in a newspaper 
with a boy’s gratitude towards one of 
whom he has always thought most 
kindly: ‘‘ The name of Mrs. E. D. E. N. 
Southworth is familiar to almost every 
story reader on our continent, and no 
doubt there are many who have often 
wondered what the long array of initials 
stood for. Here isthe name in full, Mrs. 
Emma Dorothy Eliza Nevitte Southworth. 
The last name was added when she mar- 
ried Frederick H. Southworth. She was 
born in Washington and she spent the 
greater part of her life there. Her home 
at Georgetown, or West Washington, as 
it is now called, occupies a commanding 
view on Potomac Heights, and from the 
veranda, which extends around three 
sides, a good part of the city may be 
seen. Four years after her marriage, 
Mrs. Southworth found it necessary to 
help support the family, and for five 
years she taught in the public schools of 
Washington; but the salary she received 
was not quite equal to her needs, and so 
she tried story-writing as a means of sup- 
plementing it. Her first novel, ‘‘ Retri- 
bution,’’ was published in 1849, and its 
success was so great that she was enabled 
to give up school teaching and devote her- 
self to her literary labor. For many years 
she wrote and published three volumes 
a year, and her books, taken altogether, 
count one for every year of the allotted 
span of human life. Mrs. Southworth 
had always been an invalid, with no love 
for society, and she had few acquaintances 
in the city where she so long made her 
home. During her last years she lived 
with a nephew, Dr. Southworth, who 
cared for her most tenderly.’’ 
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WONDERS OF LIQUID AIR. 





EXPERIMENTS OF ABSORBING INTEREST 
WITH THE NEW FLUID. 





HERE was a lecture on Liquid Air 
and experiments with the liquid at 
the Grand Auditorium at Ocean Grove 
on Saturday evening, July 19th. The 
lecturer was Prof. W. C. Peckham, of 
the Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, who is 
rated the foremost authority in the world 
upon this new liquid. The Auditorium 
will hold nearly half the teachers in 
Pennsylvania, and we wish the better 
half of them had been there to see and 
hear. It was such an exhibition of mar- 
vels wrought by intense cold as cannot 
be seen elsewhere in nature, startling at 
times and all the while most impressive. 
Prof. Peckham had with him a large 
milk-can filled with the liquid at a tem- 
perature 312 degrees below zero! This 
was kept in a zinc box, the intervening 
space between can and box being packed 
with felt, and a felt cover over the top of 
it. When the can was opened a cloud of 
cold vapor hung over it which was the 
moisture in the air suddenly chilled into 
a dense cloud by the cold air changing 
slowly from the liquid to the gaseous 
form. ‘The lecturer and his two assist- 
ants dipped the liquid from the can with 
ladles and poured it into pans and other 
vessels convenient for use in their experi- 
ments, and at times during the evening 
this dense white cloud rolled downwards 
from pans and ladles like a miniature 
Niagara. While the liquid can be 
handled with safety by one who touches 
it quickly, as one might touch coals of 
fire without being burned, a novice would 
burn (that is, freeze) his hands before he 
knew it, and have ‘‘burns’’ very sore 
and slow to heal. The hand can be 
plunged into it without harm, if drawn 
out so quickly that it has not time to 
cool or to be wet, but the delay of a few 
moments may mean serious mischief. It 
has been said that it does not wet any- 
thing immersed init. This is not true. 
It will wet like water or any other liquid 
when the object immersed has its tempera- 
ture reduced towards that of liquid air. 
Water, as everybody knows, is a liquid 
made up of the gases oxygen and hydro- 
gen, chemically combined. These gases 
can be separated, when they will occupy 
space hundreds of times greater than that 


i occupied by the water. Air, on the other 
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hand, is simply two gases, oxygen and 
nitrogen, still in gaseous form but in 
physical union—that is, mixed together, 
as green sand and grey sand might be 
mixed, without chemical union. One 
hundred gallons of air make one gallon 
of the liquid, and, as the supply of air is 
unlimited, it can be condensed in any 
quantity if the machinery is at hand to 
do the work. Thecost is now a few cents 
per gallon, and it will soon be made less. 
At ordinary temperatures air cannot 
be condensed under pressure. Its tem- 
perature must be greatly reduced. It is 
made liquid under a pressure of 600 
pounds to the square inch when reduced 
in temperature to 140 degrees below zero. 
Above this temperature, they tell us, it 
cannot be liquefied, and below it less and 
less pressure is needed until, at 312 de- 
grees below, no pressure at all is required. 
Michael Faraday first reduced a gas to a 
liquid seventy-seven years ago, and it 
was Dewar, his successor in the same 
scientific institution in England, who 
first liquefied azr, but at enormous ex- 
pense. The machine used by Prof. Peck- 
ham requires a pressure of 1200 to 1300 
pounds to the squaré inch to do its pre- 
liminary work in reducing the temper- 
ature of the air; that used by Mr. Trip- 
pler, about 2500 pounds to the inch. 
Among experiments of unusual interest 
were the following: A piece of ordinary 
iron immersed into the liquid was ren- 
dered brittle, and could be broken with 
the hammer like tough glass. A rubber 
ball dropped into the liquid for a few 
minutes became very hard and was 
broken like a ball of thin tortoise-shell 
or horn. A head of lettuce dropped into 
it, when taken out was pulverized by 
rubbing it quickly between the hands 
and scattered like dust upon the floor. 
An egg broken into it was cooked as hard 
as slate, so also a piece of beefsteak, so 
that either could be broken with the 
hammer, but after some time in the air 
they returned to their original condition. 
A cigar was lighted, and, as often as 
the liquid was poured upon it or it was 
dipped into it, it burst into the beautiful 
white flame of burning oxygen. A car- 
bon used in the same way showed the 
same very brilliant flame. A kettle con- 
taining the liquid was placed on a block 
of ice and boiled as water upon a stove. 
It will be remembered that the difference 
in temperature between the ice, 32 de- 
grees above zero, and the liquid air in 
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| the kettle, 312 degrees below zero, was 
344 degrees, quite enough tomake things. | 
lively. Alcohol, poured into the liquid, 
was frozen into a hard white substance,. 
which, on being taken out, after a time 
looked like white taffy, and presently 
fell slowly in white drops to the floor. 
Boiling steam injected into the liquid 
was changed at once into little balls of 
ice. Into a small paste-board box the 
lecturer poured four pounds of quick- 
silver. He placed this in the liquid, put 
a round stick into it for the handle of the 
hammer he proposed to make, and pres- 
ently drove a nail with it into an ordi- 
nary pine board. It had the familiar 
ring of a business hammer. When taken 
out of the liquefied air it was too cold to 
be used at once, being then, the lecturer 
said, a hammer of glass; but when it had 
warmed up to probably 200 degrees be- 
low zero it was metal tough enough to 
drive nails. 

Prof. Peckham told of a Frenchman 
who had, in the way of a practical joke, 
put a little of the liquid into a friend’s 
glass of champagne, with unhappy re- 
sult. The sudden conversion of the 
liquid to a gas almost burst his stomach. 
The quantity being quite small, the gas 
escaped, finding quick outlet upwards. 
A little more of it and he would have 
been killed by the sudden expansion 
(explosion), for, as can readily be seen, a 
liquid like this is very explosive. 

At the close of the lecture, my son, 
who had already seen these striking ex- 
periments and wished me to know the 
thing close, got a ladle and, dipping some 
of the liquid from the bottom of the can, 
poured it over my coat sleeve just like 
water until the cloth was soaking wet. 
As it began at once to change from the 
liquid to the gaseous form, the cold 
chilled the moisture in the air, making it 
visible as vapor; and there was a delight- 
ful coolness experienced by the arm and 
felt in the surrounding air. A thick 
hoar-frost was left for a time on the 
sleeve of the coat, which was the mois- 
ture in the coat itself, or escaping from 
the body, that had been frozen by the ex- 
treme cold of the liquid. Soon this 
white frost passed away, and the coat 
was left exactly as if no liquid of any 
kind had been poured upon it. It is a 
refreshing and delightful air to breathe as 
it is passing from the liquid to the 
gaseous form, and its value in reducing 
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wards, and affording an extra supply of 
purest oxygen, ought to be very great. 

What does this new liquid, this fright- 
ful cold, this last amazing triumph of 
inventive mind over matter, suggest? 
Many things that promise great good to 
man in the way of health and comfort, 
as an explosive force, and as a motive 
power. And this along with others: 

The atmosphere is perhaps a hundred 
miles high, half of it within five miles of 
the earth, so that if it were all brought 
to the uniform density of the air at the 
surface, it would probably not exceed 
seven or eight miles in height. This, if 
reduced to the temperature of 312 degrees 
below zero, so as to be condensed, would 
probably cover the earth with liquid air 
to the depth of five hundred feet. The 
head of the statue of William Penn, sur- 
mounting the tower of the Public Build- 
ing in Philadelphia, would stand above 
it all. All water everywhere—liquid air 
is not water, its specific gravity indeed 
is but nine-tenths that of water—would 
be solid as rock, over which this liquid 
air could roll its little waves 312 degrees 
below zero. What a sea for a man to 
dive into from the rim of William 
Penn’s hat! to be frozen solid in a few 
brief moments—say, Byron’s ‘‘last man.”’ 
Ugh! You shiver and look back to the 
sun, and bless the genial warmth of these 
summer days. 


_ 
> 


NATURE STUDY. 








HE round table on ‘‘ Nature Study ’”’ 
at the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association was held on Thursday after- 
noon in Examination Hall. There were 
probably two hundred teachers in attend- 
ance, some ten or twelve of whom took 
part in the discussion. We want Nature 
Study, but it must be under teachers who 
know. ‘The notes of this meeting, which 
should have appeared elsewhere in the 
present number come to hand in time 
for the last form and are as follows: 

The chairman, Dr. S. C. Schmucker, 
of the West Chester Normal School, in- 
troduced the discussion by saying that 
Nature Study must be saved from becom- 
ing a fad by doing sober and earnest 
work, and by remembering that the 
aim is chiefly to develop the pupil’s touch 
with nature in order to enrich his life. 

Supt. Landis, of Conshohocken, opened 
the discussion by answering the question, 
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‘Does Nature Study necessarily take 
time from other work?’’ He said that 
when he first introduced it no special 
time was assigned, and it had threatened 


| to run away with entirely too much time. 


Then a definitely restricted time was 
appointed, and since that was fixed there 
has been no trouble. 

Supt. Buehrle, of Lancaster, followed 
by saying that the greatest difficulties he 
had found in introducing the work lay in 
the lack of preparation on the part of the 
teachers, and in the fact that the regular 
work left the teachers exhausted. Grad- 
ually this difficulty is being overcome. 

Prof. J. F. Rex, of the Reading Boys’ 
High School, said that the first trouble is 
a tendency to make play of the work. A 
second is the lack of good literature on 
the subject. The former they have largely 
succeeded in overcoming, the latter is 
curing itself. 

Supt. McGinnes, of Steelton, spoke of 
the lack of preparation of teachers, and 
said this was overcome, first, by get- 
ting them into contact with nature; sec- 
ondly, by getting them into touch with 
nature lovers, local and imported. One 
of his teachers learned more from one 
of her boys whom she took out for a walk 
than from any other source. 

After considerable general discussion, 
Dr. Schmucker closed with a plea for 
more nature work on the ground that it 
helps to lighten the after-lives of pupils 
by giving them a love for simple and in- 
expensive pleasures. 


_ 
_ 


LIFE IN THE TRENCHES. 








SOLDIERING IN THE PHILIPPINES NEAR 
MANILA IN THE RAINY SEASON. 





NOTES FROM PRIVATE LETTERS. 


HE war in the Philippines is the one 

subject of absorbing interest through- 
out the United States, with all sorts and 
conditions of men. We are, all of us, 
reading about it and thinking about it, 
and looking eagerly for definite informa- 
tion as to the country itself, the progress 
of the campaign, the plans of the gov- 
ernment, and the individual experience 
of officers and soldiers. Many of us have 
friends there and relatives. The writer 
looks constantly, and often with anxiety, 
for news from a brother—Lt. Col. Wm. 
S. McCaskey, who was in command of 
the 20th U. S. Infantry during the San- 











1899. } 


tiago campaign, brought it to Montauk, | 


and reorganized it at Fort Leavenworth 
for service in the Philippines—two sons, 
and two nephews, all of whom were offi- 
cers in the late war in Cuba and Porto 
Rico, and belong to regiments now in the 
Philippines in the line of duty. We 
have seen many private letters from the 
seat of war, and, knowing that extracts 
from these, giving something of life in 
the trenches and the field from day to 
day, would be read with unusual inter- 
est, we present a number of dates from 
letters written without thought of pub- 
lication, by Capt. Edward W. McCaskey, 
E Company, 21st U. S. Infantry. Letters 
from the Philippines are often five or six 
weeks on the way, so that the last dates 
here given are recent. 

The twenty-first regiment has been in 
the Philippines for nearly five months. 
After a quick trip from Plattsburg to San 
Francisco, they took the transport and 
crossed the Pacific, not stopping at Hono- 
lulu, in about three weeks, the usual 
time being four weeks. They went at 
once into the trenches near Manila. Two 
battalions of the regiment have since 
been in active service in the field; the 
third has been held in reserve and kept 
on duty in the trenches. These cursory 
notes of the moment give facts as they 
occur, and things as they look to one upon 
the spot—the people, the climate, the 
food, the shelter, the duty, the drenching 
storms and heavy mud of the rainy 
season. Capt. M. is a keen observer, a 
prompt executive, a very capable mili- 
tary officer, and a man all the time. He 
writes as follows: 

May 19.—Dawn to-day was gorgeous, the 
finest coloring I ever saw, and Venus and 
the stars shone brightly from midnight 
until morning. All hands to be vaccinated 
again this morning. Small-pox prevalent. 
Many dogs about Sas, half wild, fight and 
how] all night. 

May 21.—Our road patrol picked up an 
old Filipino who pretended to be sick and 
weak from lack of food. It looked like a 
dodge to find out the strength of our line. 
Sent him tothe guard-house. Heat is very 
oppressive. We have men going sick daily, 
some sent to the city hospitals. The grad- 
ual loss makes duty heavier on those still 
working, but the spirit is good, and we all 
take things as they come; growl some at 
times. Send us plenty of papers. Letters, 
several daily, is about our size. Glad I 
kept my grips and bunk with me all the 
while on ship and ashore. Have enough 
for myself and can help out others. 


‘that he could be heard for a mile. 
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May 26.—Some shots in Colorado and 
Wyoming regimentsto-night. They got four 
armed spies. One of my men collapsed 
badly last night. Duty too heavy for him. 
Rains nearly all day and part of the night. 
Sun showing to-day, and some air going. 
Very hot. Learn some Espajiola daily now, 
and other dago talk. 

June z.—The church bells are ringing. 
They sound unusual, but I am glad to hear 
them. Heat affects everybody. Too hot to 
sleep much and always waiting for a shot. 
Chino peddlers in daily with all sorts of 
stuff. Coolest place in our hut to-day is 94 
degrees; outside 106 and very damp. Ants 
run over everything, beds, tables, grub, 
clothes, into grips, everywhere. No use to 
try to get rid of them. Millions. Like 
mosquitoes and flies, let them go. The more 
you worry the worse they get. 

June 2.—The examining post has mean 
duty, must search the clothing and packs 
of hundreds of women and children daily, 
some just over small. pox and other diseases. 
Find messages in hair and hems of dresses, 
and in cigarettes and cigars, in Lars of soap, 
in fruit, any odd place. Sometimes they 
find a good deal of tobacco, and matches, 
and money. Weallow, say, five dollars, ten 
cigars, fifty cigarettes, or a box of matches 
to pass. Everybody smokes, and all smug- 
gle stuff to the insurrectos, fathers, brothers, 
husbands, lovers, etc. They pack fruit and 
vegetables and wood in, and contraband, in- 
cluding ammunition, out. Risky, but they 
do it. Two kids just carried a pig by ina 
basket swung from a pole. He squealed so 
No in- 
spection needed for him. Hostiles getting 
too gay four miles out on our front near the 
aay: works. There hasn’t been a big row 
out there foramonth. Our officers are quiet 
about it, do not want to scare the game. 
We probably go to the pump works as re- 
serve. That place is the strong position to 
guard the city. Of course the pump works 
must be held at all hazards for the water 
supply, or the 300,000 negroes in the city 
could burn the whole place. Much quiet 
excitement but all hands are ready for any- 
thing that may turn up. I feel good for 
anything. No fever for two weeks. Vac- 
cinated again. Every two weeks now. Keeps 
the doctor busy. Chino peddler just in. 
Couldn’t‘‘shake’’ him. Got a zarzaparrilla 
and mango. Fairly good. 

June 3.—There seem to be about 3000 
troops moving on our front now. Makes us 
feel as if we are not in the push. Some 
scattering fire well off to the right. Very 
hot but a good breeze. At noon the artillery 
began to talk, sounds about six miles off to 
our right front. About 1 p. m. volleys of 
infantry could be heard, lively, while we 
were eating dinner. The scrap did not upset 
our cooks. Some new men wanted toclimb 
up on high places to see, but nothing can 
be seen from here, growth too dense. Got. 
our bull teams back by taps. Roads were: 
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full of drivers of all sorts of teams. Glad 
the moving regiments did not get hold of 
mine. I had a guard detailed with same, 
guns always loaded. Keeps the Chinos at 
work, and Filipinos’ and rustlers’ hands off. 
The doctor wants more men to vaccinate. 
Some have six scars now, and still he carves. 
My road patrol was taken off last night and 
road pickets and connecting posts between 
latoons doubled, to prevent news getting 
rom the city to the line of insurgents two 
milesout. Lt. Boyle away on duty to-night. 
I miss him. Good, quiet, brave file, does 
duty very earnestly. When Edling was 
shot on picket line in front of his platoon, he 
got him and brought him into the trench. 

June 4.—We hear the firing now and then, 
but it is farther away than at first. That 
General Pilar on our front is a devil. He is 
said to have crucified several Chinamen 
thought to be friendly tothe Americans, and 
last week to have buried alive two Filipinos 
as spies who were sent out to talk with him. 
General Luna is the next worse ‘‘ bad man.”’ 
He cuts people up. They are Indian sav- 
ages. Thechurch bells nearby were ringing 
out a lively peal to-day, perhaps for the vic- 
tory. All the churches and convents here- 
abouts are abandoned, looted and damaged. 
Insurgents take them and drive off priests 
and nuns, everybody, and hold them as 
forts. Then our artillery hits them hard. 
When they run they try to burn and destroy. 
Our troops come in and sometimes finish the 
job. About twelve hours differerce in time 

tween here and home—half way round the 
world—6 p. m. at Lancaster about 6 a. m. at 
Manila. 

June 6.—Yesterday afternoon the heat was 
awful, and we had a storm from 8 p. m. to 

a.m. Warning came from General Lawton 
in the afternoon that a lot of the negroes were 
inside of his lines and to ‘‘look ont.’’ They 
hid their rifles and ammunition, changed 
their trousers, and were trying to get in as 
pacificos, ‘‘ with fruit for their families in 
town.’’ We turned them back, let none 
through the lines. Mud very deep. Put 
on all the wool I had last night, and an 
overcoat, and had gum coat on duty. Man- 
aged to keep fairly dry and feel O. K. this 
morning. ‘ 

June 8.—Rained all afternoon and all night, 
clear now, and we are all using the sun while 
it lasts todry out ourstuff. Tough, slippery 
night to make the rounds. This clay and 
loam gets very slimy, and the grass makes 
it worse. Some troops are coming in from 
theexpedition. Hundreds of Filipinos have 
been trying all sorts of schemes to get 
through into the city. They were soldiers 
afew days ago with Pilar. Scattered, hid 
gun and belt and uniform, and come in 
nearly naked and hungry. Mucho malo! 
Want to get home. We turn them back 
into the wet and mud and jungle. 
fellows are as smooth and sl 
our Indians in the West. 

June 13.—Just as well, perhaps, for the 
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men that the canteen is closed. Beer tastes 
good, they say, but it weakens one in this 
hot, dampclimate. I have not taken a drop 
of any intoxicating drink since we came. 
Thought I could not afford it physically or 
financially. Thirsty sometimes, but I avoid 
water except for the bath, and drink two 
cups of coffee and one of tea in 24 hours. 
Crowds of women and children carrying 
fruit, vegetables, fire-wood and tobacco—a 
sort of market parade—keep moving along. 
Women and girls carry loads on their heads 
often 80 pounds in weight. Boys carry things 
with a pole, like Chinamen, and if the load 
does not balance they add a stone or wood to 
the lighter end. Poor people, they have 
hard lines; homes burned, fields ruined, men 
killed or away intheinsurgent ranks. War 
is war, but we think it will lead tosomething 
better than would now come to these islands 
withoutit. Ourexamining post is kept busy 
all day long ‘‘ holding up”’ things contra- 
band. No thoroughfare here at night. No 
men can pass either way except our own 
soldiers, also commissary and quartermas- 
ter’s wagons and water-carts. 

June r4.—Just heard that Lt. P. A. Conly, 
of F Company, isdead. Hope it is not true. 
He was wounded and put aboard a gunboat 
as soon as possible. Nothing definite heard 
since. Lt. Donovan was also hit hard inthe 
upper leg. Our tentage in to-day, and I 
have pa up quite a camp, 32 common tents, 
4 wall tents and one hospital. 

June 15.—Getting the camp and bunks and 
clothing dry. Working up bamboo bunks 
for all hands. Some men will sleep on the 
ground, and will drink water not boiled, and 
will eat green fruit. Have todo the best we 
can. Bury all green fruit on inspection daily. 
Have only boiled water on som Rout them 
up off the ground. They come in so tired 
I hardly blame them sometimes, when they 
just eat and liedown anywhere. Band re- 
hearsal now, wind right, sounds well. No 
more news from the other battalions. Ours 
now covers a long and very important line. 
Orders are to hold on sure, and not risk the 
bridge or water line to the negroes. They 
would like to blow up the pipe line and so 
cut off the water supply to the city. 

June 16.—Rumors at taps that M and E 
Companies are going out to-day, but no 
orders yet. Ready to pull out in 20 minutes, 
and move light and fast anywhere on any 
duty. Heavy thunder-storm all evening and 
untillateinthe night. Fine lightning, vio- 
let and purple tints, like large balls of fire. 
Heavy clouds above the Tondo to the zenith. 
Thunder rolling at times like heavy artil- 
lery and lightning the finest yet, mud every- 
where. Used the tent last night, more shelter 
than the shack. Use the latter as office, 
diner, reading and smoking room. Toney, 
you see. Nit. Just before this storm it was 
very hot and close, the mud was about baked 
dry, when along comes Agua. Peopleon the 
road numerous this afternoon, taking out 
plenty of tobacco and matches. We confis- 
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cate most of thesame. The hungry tobacco 
fiends outside will miss it. Must be lots of 


Women and children smoke and 
chew all the time. Some have very sore 
mouths, but they keep at it. Most of our 
men use it, smoke off duty, chew when on 
duty. It rests them somewhat. Had some 
men chill again after the storm, aud go sick 
to-day with fever. Awful hot. Some women 
just passed with a load of shrimps that 
ought to be buried. Stench! Nawsty! 
The examining post is having a tough job of 
itto-day. Putin for less ron meat. Spoils 
too fast, and men eat too much of it,and get 
sick in this climate. We have a fighting 
rooster. Call him all sortsof names. He 
begins to crow at 3 a. m. Good scheme. 
Early. Had a queer case of Filipinos try- 
ing to pass the lines. Two women, two 
men as bearers, and a sick ‘‘sister’’ (nun) 
in hammock. Stopped the men and sent 
them back. Put the hammock in the shade, 
and sent to town for a rig by one of the 
women. The other stayed to attend the 
sick one. When our men were loading the 
‘sister’? into the rig we found she was a 
man full of sores. Sent the whole party 
back. Trouble and loud crying, ‘‘ No bear- 
ers.’’ ‘‘Couldn’t go.’’ Storm came up, and 
they soon had bearers out of the jungle in 
front of us, and the whole party vamosed in 
the direction from which they had come. 
There are daily cases of old men who have 
nothing to eat. We feed them and send 
them back. No men can pass the lines. 
Women and children, at times many hun- 
dreds daily, are searched and passed; con- 
traband articles are confiscated. These peo- 
ple bring in fruit and vegetables and take 
out money, ammunition, matches and to- 
baccototheamigos. Yesterday thirty boxes 
of cigars were captured at one haul. 

June 24.—Ninety men fairly well, five 
went sick last night, and two cooks went 
over. Too hot. The Filipinos keep busy 
north and south of us, and would like to get 
to the pump house. A village on our front 
two miles out, mostly women and children. 
Some men at night. We patrol it once ina 
while. Frogs are croaking for rain again. 
We don’t need it. 

June 25.—Spread over a thin line, half the 
command at post and the other half in close 
support. Trouble expected in the city. 
Extra guards all about and niany extra 
companies in suburbs so as to get anywhere 

uickly. We will probably stay here near 
the water plant, pipe line, pump and reser- 
voir. Colorados are at itevery night, shoot 
a greatdeal. Hits are few, some wounded. 
Tenth Pennsylvania getting ready to load 
for home. Sixth faleubes did not land. 
They goto Negros. Hot and damp to-day. 
I have twelve men sick, six in the hospital 
done 4 Tough duty. Vacant houses 
plenty, but not allowed to occupy them. 

June 26.—Very wet night, but generall 
quiet. Rained hard in the afternoon, all 
evening, and most of thenight. We are all 


them. 
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aflood, and muddy to the waist almost. 
Lt. Conly (P. A.), who fortunately was not 
killed, and has got out of the hospital, was 
drowned out, and we camped him right here 
during the rain, and kept him to supper. 
His leg is getting better. Flesh wound, no 
bone hit, and no fever. The company to 
which he belonged, thought he was killed 
in the fight and left him in the hurry and 
excitement, but he stripped, tied up his leg, 
used all his ammunition, then threw away 
his revolver and hobbled to the beach, swim- 
ming two creeks. Mariners from the ‘‘ He- 
lena’’ picked him up and took him aboard 
ship, where he received every care for five 
days. He was then put into the rst Reserve 
— in Manila and is getting along very 
well. He saved his life, and congratulates 
himself that he didn’t lose the $40 in cash 
he happened to have with him. Has on 
mariner’s shoes, navy underwear and leg- 
gins, and soldier clothes. Wonders where 
his kit is. Brave boy! 

June 27.—Band has just been playing that 
waltz song set to words, from the ‘‘ High- 
wayman,’’ where Foxy is so funny; also 
William Tell, a German Gavotte, Butter- 
flies, After the Ball, Tally Ho! and so on, 
The music is delightful, but it makes one 
homesick. Very little firing last night, and 
that far out on our right and left. Black as 
ink. Could hardly find my way along the 
line. Ten men sick, six sent to hospital. 

June 28.—Poured torrents for 32 hours, 
Whew! Floods all about. Used a house 
nearby part of the night for sick men, and 
part of the reserve. Some were so wet and 
tired they did not move over, just soaked in 
the mud. Made extra rounds of the out- 
posts and waded some bad places. Got 
some new medicine last night. Feel better 
to-day, but rather weak. Often we cannot 
have our feet dry for days and nights 
together, and takecold. Usually sleep with 
most clothes on so as to turn out lively, and 
the continuous strain is wearing on évery- 
body. Office shack blew down yesterday. 
Twister in the storm about noon. Roof 
weighs 500 pounds. Haven’t time to clear 
the wreck yet. 

June 29.—Good draw of rations, etc., 
to-day, ten days. More rice, fruit and vege- 
tables, and less fresh meat. Makes one 
sick to eat much meat here. Tastes ver 
good when tired out, but is not readily di- 
gested in this heat. Storm this afternoon 
not so heavy as usual. Glad of it. More 
dry to-night than fora week. Men all feel 
more cheerful. I send you a window shell, 
used instead of glass, hundreds in a frame, 
opalescent and translucent. Stops the heat, 
they say, used everywhere. 16th regiment 
delayed yesterday from landing by the 
heavy storm. 

June 30.—Quiet night. Raining. Aver- 
ages 20 hours rain now out of 24. Color- 
ados at it again. They like to shoot. We 
have orders to ‘‘get a dead nigger’’ when 
we fire. My sick list is growing; fifteen 
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to-day. They do not pick up quickly when 
they break down. I try my best to keep 
them up and make the duty more easy, and 
feed them well, but we are up against it 
pretty hard, and men break under the strain 
and exposure to the exhausting heat in this 
mud wallow. 

July 1.—New camp, getting it into shape, 
all hands not on post are hustling. Little 
rain now, plenty of it soon. Blazing hot 
this afternoon. The men are all talking of 
what we did a year ago. It seems a long 
time since that trouble in Cuba. We were 
under hot fire in the lane about this hour. 
Mercury stands 100 in the shade. Men 
working in the sun are getting used up. 
Rain soon, will cool things a little, then 
mud, but it can’t be so bad as the camp we 
have just left. 

July 4.—Storm yesterday afternoon and 
evening, lasting all night. South Dakotas 
firing on our right. Colorados also, fre- 
quently during the night. Our patrols had 
trouble with them, connecting, keeping the 


line. To-day’s Freedom is in colors, double 
price. Pay-day near, men looking for the 
strong box. Got leave to go to Manila for 


a few hours, wanted to see the flags, hear 
the noon salute at the Lunetta, etc. Started 
about 9 o’clock, made mail coach from 
Stone Bridge to San Paloc, two miles, street 
car to centre, and down to 1st Reserve hos- 
pital to see two or three parties, then 
through the botanical gardens on to Malate. 
Rained hard. Back to Lunetta. Noon sa- 
lute by Capron’s (now Andrews’) battery, 
the walled city, schools and churches, 
these mostly locked up. Then up through 
Bendudo—gay times there to-day, soldiers 
own it—and around generally. The street 
cars have scrawny little plugs. They col- 
lect the fare, two centimos, every section, 
about every ten or fifteen minutes. Got 
back after 3 p. m. in time for a good supper 
—rice pudding, with egg and cream sauce, 
some flavor in it, prunes (fine), salmon and 
potatoes, bread and tea! For Fourth-of- 
July dinner E Company had stew, pota- 
toes, canned peaches, apple pie, bread, sink- 
ers and coffee. I missedsame. Just as well 
to §° easy. Had a little apple pie, a sinker 
and coffee in town.. Band playing. Sounds 
well. ‘‘Dixie’’ now. Another storm com- 
ing. One year ago was a big date—just 
after Cervera’s fleet had been destroyed. 
Better times and prospects here than last 
‘*Fourth”’ in the trenches at Santiago. It 
has rained almost every hourto-day. We 
relieve the Colorados. They got two months 

ay yesterday and orders to get ready for 

ome. Very joyful. They expect to move 
into the city in a day or two and soon to sail 
for home in the good old U. S. They’re 
celebrating, reckless, began firing at mid- 
night and got reply from hostiles on their 
front. Our usual routine gives the men 18 


hours out of the 24 on duty, then 18 hours 
out of 24 off—on half the day, and every 
other night on and off alternately. 
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July 5.—Everything sour and musty from 
the constant rains. Seems to get into one’s 
hide. We will soon beas green as our shoes 
and clothes. Bedding smells badly, no 
straight sun to sweetep it up between rains. 
Put it out every now and then to get a 
little air, and sunshine if we can. Our 
camp much nearer dry than the other mud 


holes. No news yet to-day, not even a 
paper. Suppose they were all celebrating 
yesterday. We are to guard the pump 


works and the circular camp of outposts. 
The other battalions of our regiment go 
over on the bay (Laguna), about twenty 
miles from here, to relieve the Washington 
troops, I think. Hostiles all about them, 
same as at the pump house. Shooting 
every night here, not many hits. 

July 6.—Pump Works. We pulled out 
at 6.45 a. m.; hit the road at 7, mud deep. 
Got here at 8.30. Wagons coming up 
slowly. More rain. Insurgents all about 
us. here. The Colorados were very glad to 
have us come and relieve them. Duty 
plenty. Live in a shack. Very windy. 
Better camp than the one we had for eight 
weeks. Country beautiful in outlook, but 
muddy enough under foot. Some rock. 
Hope the grub connects. 

July 7. —Quiet night, very few shots. 
Camp getting into shape. Rain, frequent 
heavy showers, strong wind. Havea shack 
for office, and sleep in that when it doesn’t 
blow down. Very windy up here on bluff, 
which is perhaps 150 feet high, but we get 
good air, and not so much of the dead 
swamp smell of rice flats. 

July 8.—Heavy storm all night and still 
at it. Some tents and shacks down, but we 
get along fairly well. Our extra ammuni- 
tion is stuck in the mud a mile back. On 
the road all night. Our cooking quarters 
flooded. My tent had two inches of water 
running through it fora while, but that did 
not matter so long as it remained standing. 
Our position is a good one, and our 300 men 
ought to be able to stand off tooo of the 
hostiles. They do not show up in any 
numbers, nor come near us as yet, but we 
can see some of them at the distance of a 
mile. Have just had tent ditched some 
more, and iron pegs made, and holes drilled 
into the soft rock and wedged in. Now, if 
the ropes and canvas hold, and I have luck, 
I expect to remain under shelter. Heavy 
squalls all day. Worked in shack some- 
times, but at times had to get into the tent 
for an hour or so. Harder to get supplies 
out here, as it is an all-day trip to town with 
a bull-cart, and the natives dare not come 
near us. 

July 9. — Still raining very hard. It 
rained hard all night, and seems to be good 
for all day, too. This is Sunday again. 
One hardly keeps track of the days in this 
land. Cooks are having a hard time to-day. 
Firenoburn. Report of spies near by, to be 
captured if possible. These little negroes 
can hide where a dog couldn’t get through. 
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They go naked and squirm through the 
grass like snakes; would have to fly to 
catch some of them in this — country. 

July ro. — Green mould on all clothes, 
everything musty. A heavy storm all after- 
noon, with very strong winds. Blew away 
a part of my shack. We fixed it up again. 
Rain, mud, and breeze plenty, but we still 
eat three times a day. Officers must remain 
with their men, and not more than four 
men can be absent at any time from the 
company. No fuss yet, but may have it 
soon. Now president of a board of survey 
on some bad shoes. They were not built 
for such wet weather. Am also Summary 
Court for the battalion of six companies. 
Make justice regularly in the mornings. 
Firing last evening on front and left. Two 
men nearly drowned. Both lost rifles. Flood 
everywhere. Rain 24 inches in four days. 
Valley flooded for six miles in width. Spies 
trying to get through now. Sick list, twelve 
to-day. Break-down comes to the drinkers 
first, strong men who ought to be able to 
stand anything. Tough country this in the 
rainy season. Ought to have some shelter 
and a chance to get at our boxes and chests. 
Haven’t seen any freight yet. Have been 
three months now on our grips and packs. 
Still raining. Made the rounds just before 
dark, two miles in all, water often up to the 
knees. I'll turn in about 11, and make the 
rounds again at4a.m. It is along, dreary 
night for the men on guard. 

July 17.—Mail just in, letters, papers and 
magazines, very welcome. This mail is 43 
days old. Came via Hong Kong. Got 
rations in the evening. Heavy pull, roads 
very bad. It has rained five days and 
nights almost continuously. Mud galore. 

uly r2.—Paper shy, but we do the best 
wecan. If any company on the line eats 
better than ours we don’t know it. Every 
morning we have oats, bread, coffee, hash, 
and often fruit; at noon, corn-bread, rice or 
fruit-pudding, beef or salmon, potatoes and 
some vegetables, bread and coffee; evening, 
tea, rice, prunes, often soup or baked beans, 
bread and roast beef. Keep two days’ 
corned beef in cans, and bacon and hard 
tack and coffee for a move; and two days’ 
soft grub ahead always. Stuff spoils very 
fast. Damp and musty all thetime. Send 
a detail to city daily to buy extra supplies. 

July 73.—All hands plenty to do. The 
cooks are working the Chinos to bring in 
wood and get it dry, so as to have a supply 
when the rain comes again. Wasps, plenty 
of them. Build nests inside of shirts, and 
coats, and drawers, and bedding. Must be 
careful. A new style of ant in sight, big 
one, bites hard. Am trying to get some 
shoes. Men have been wet oe weeks. No 
tubber boots on the island. Natives go 
barefoot or in boats when it rains. Artillery 
in a now, and getting the lay of the 
land. Various ranges are carefully figured. 


My range varies from 1000 yards to 3500 for 
We are 


long ways. Excuse this paper. 
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still shy on all such gear, but the ammuni- 
tion has come, and the grub holds out al- 
most as well as the mud. Some of the sick 
are in a bad way, and the hospitals in the city 
are very full. Hope Ican keep up my record 
for duty—every day and night thus far. 

July 75.—First time the stars have shone 
in July. Saw the new moon last evening. 
Sun with us to-day, and we have been dry- 
ing out our clothes. Every foot of bed, 
chair, or table must be set in a can of water 
if you want to stop the ants from climbing 
up. I’ve been trying salt on them to-day. 
They seem to like it. Certain kinds fill up 
and then stop running. Flies stick to you. 
We have all manner of bugs, and some 
slimy crawling things as long as your 
finger that look like a leech. This may be 
a good country for the shady people that 
live in it, but it doesn’t suit some of us quite 
so well. The ground here at times smells 
like a sewer—much as if you were wading 
in the Gas Run down by Greff’s Landing 
and stirring up the mud. 

July 16.—Still storming. Can’t trust 
these Filopinos aninch. The pump master 
was murdered here some time back by 
trusted engineers, and the new man says he 
will stay only as long as we stay to guard. 
Has a big force of engineers and firemen 
andhelpers. Big works. Send acolumnof 
water 40 inches in diameter all the time, day 
and night. When the pump breaks some 
parts of the city go dry. Small scraps here 
till November,then a long active campaign of 
six months, probably. Wet and dry seasons 
regulate it. Feel better to-day. 1st Ser- 
geant just brought me a dozen California 
lemons from drug store in city. 60 cents. 
Good. They seem to cool the fever. All 
our potatoes, onions and cans come from the 
United States, rice from China, and beef 
from Australia. Chill and fever. Take 
about 30 grains of quinine daily now, the 
doctor’s prescription. It seems to make me 
nervous. Our wood gang came near being 
done up yesterday. 

July 17.—Got some ,lumber to floor the 
tents. Getting itintoshape. The old saw 
will hardly cut, but by oiling it well and 
changing the man on it every few minutes, 
it’s ‘‘ getting there.’’ Everybody wants to 
borrow it, and it’s so useful it takes a whole 
day to get it back. 

July 20.—Whew! how it rains! Every-. 
thing soaked. When it pours so hard, 
drenching one, it is a serious matter to get 
enough breath. You sometimes take water 
into the lungs and sputter until you feel 
weak. I never saw such downpours, not 
even in Cuba, and it used torain hard there 
too. Send us all the old papers and maga- 
zines and paper-covered books you can get 
together. It is good for us all to have out- 
side things tothink about. It looks as if it 
would stop raining presently, but don’t say 
it loud or the heavens may fallagain! This 
is the rainy season, and any little thing 
brings on the deluge. 
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DEPARTMENT PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
HARRISBURG, September, 1899. 


TS following are the times and places at 
which the annual session of the County 
Teachers’ Institute will be held in the 
counties named. The Common Schools of 
the county must be closed during the week 
of Institute, and the time cannot be regarded 
as any part of the school term of any school 
district in the Commonwealth. The dates 
for the City Institutes are also given, so far 
as they have been received. 


Allegheny .. . . Pittsburgh . . . . Aug. 28. 
Mercer. .... «Mercer. ..... Aug. 28. 
Schuylkill . . . . Pottsville ....Oct. 9. 
Cameron. .... Emporium. . . . Oct. 16. 
Chester - « « West Chester. . . Oct. 16. 
Delaware « « MOG 2... ww ee Oct. 16. 
Greene. ..... Waynesburg . . . Oct. 16. 
Lehigh. .... Allentown . . . . Oct. 16. 
Potter .....-. Coudersport . . . Oct. 16. 
Susquehanna . . . Montrose - Oct. 16. 
| rr a Reading ..... Oct. 23. 
Dauphin..... Harrisburg . . . . Oct. 23. 
Eee ee Mete City. . 2... Oct. 23. 
Lawrence .. . . New Castle « Oct. 23. 
Northampton... Easton ..... Oct. 23. 
aa Milford ..... Oct. 23. 
Bradford o « « Lowanda..... Oct. 30. 
Bucks ...... Doylestown - Oct. 30. 
Lackawanna .. . Scranton - Oct. 30. 
Lebanon ..... Lebanon ... . Oct. 30. 
Luzerne ..... Wilkes-Barre . . . Oct. 30. 
Montgomery . . . Pottstown - « Oct. 30. 

en 66 + ae * Wellsboro . . . . Oct. 30. 
Pa Ridgway..... Nov. 6. 
Wayne. ..... Honesdale .. . . Nov. 6. 
Franklin. .... Chambersburg . . Nov. 13. 
Huntingdon .. . Huntingdon Nov. 13. 
Lancaster - » Lancaster . Nov. 13. 
Monroe ..... Stroudsburg .. . Nov. 13. 
Crawford. .... Meadville . .. . Nov. 20. 
, ar a Nov. 20. 
Adams ..... Gettysburg. . . . Nov. 27. 
Cambria ..... Ebensburg . . . . Nov. 27. 
a Lehighton . . . . Nov. 27. 
Columbia . - Bloomsburg - Nov. 27. 
Juniata. ..... Mifflintown . Nov. 27. 
Mifflin . . . . Lewistown... . Nov. 27. 
Cumberland ...Carlisle ..... Dec. 4. 
ae New Bloomfield .Dec. 4. 
Somerset. .... Somerset. .... Dec. 4 
Fulton .....-. McConnellsburg . Dec. II. 
Montour..... Danville. .... Dec. II. 
Beaver...... Beaver. ..... Dec. 18. 
Bedford ..... Bedford ..... Dec. 18. 
ara Hollidaysburg . Dec. 18. 
Butler .....-. ee Dec. 18. 
Centre ...... Bellefonte - - Dec. 18. 
ee eae Dec. 18. 
Clearfield - . Clearfield . Dec. 18. 
rare Remove ... +> Dec. 18. 
Fayette ..... Uniontown. . . . Dec. 18. 
Indiana oo ere Dec. 18. 
Lycoming ... . Muncy - Dec. 18. 
Northumberland .Sunbury..... Dec. 18 
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Venango..... te ee Dec. 18 
Warren ..... Warren ..... Dec. 18. 
Washington . . Washington . Dec. 18, 
Westmoreland . Greensburg + « See. 7A. 
Wyoming . . Tunkhannock . . Dec. 18. 
Armstrong . .. . Kittanning. . . . Dec. 25. 
rr Marienville - Dec. 25. 
Jefferson ..... Brookville . . . . Dec. 25. 
Sullivan ..... Dushore . . 1900, Jan. TI. 
Unmiom . . « s-s Lewisburg ....Jan, I. 
McKean ..... Smethport.... 
Snyder. ..... Middleburg 
CITY ANNUAL INSTITUTES. 

Altoona .....-. . - . August 28, 

Allentown ...... . . August 28, 

Harrisburg .......-. August 28, 

Williamsport ....... August 28, 

Reading ...... - «September 4, 

Wilkes-Barre. . . . . . September 4, 

McKeesport ...... November 27, 


Lancaster City . . » - April 2, 1900 
Carbondale ......-. 


— 


TO SCHOOL BOARDS. 





PENNA. STATE BOARD OF HEALTH, 
HARRISBURG, Aug. 25, 1899. 


To Municipal Councils, Boards and Bureaus 
of Health, County Commissioners, Direc- 
tars and Overseers of the Poor, and Boards 
of Education in Pennsylvania : 

The prevalence of asomewhat unusual type 
of smallpox at different points in this state 
at the present time and for several months 
past, makes it the duty of this Board to ad- 
dress to your honorable bodies the following 
circular of information, precaution and in- 
struction : 

Since the disease was first reported in 
Bedford County, in the month of November, 
1898, it has made its appearance in 21 coun- 
ties and more than 1oo different localities. 
The number of cases reported has been about 
goo and the number of deaths 7. 

What first strikes one in considering this 
statement is the fact of the extreme mild- 
ness of the disease, the mortality being 
astonishingly low. At the same time, the 
fact that fatal cases have occurred is suffi- 
cient to exclude the diagnosis of chickenpox 
and impetigo contagiosa. It can readily be 
understood, however, that the practitioner 
might easily be thrown off his guard by 
this peculiarity of the epidemic. When, in 
addition to this, it is borne in mind that, 
owing to the beneficent influence of vacci- 
nation, smallpox has become a disease of 
very infrequent occurrence in this State, 
thus making it impossible for the great 
majority of practitioners to have had an op- 
portunity of personally studying the affec- 
tion, it would have been rather to be 


expected than otherwise that they should 
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fail to recognize it. The warning note 
issued by the State Board of Health, some 
months in advance of the invasion, pointing 
out the steady progress of the disease from 
Florida up along the coast, and calling 
especial attention to its mild character, 
might indeed have aroused their suspicions, 
but does not seem to have been generally 
regarded. 

In order to set this vexed question at rest, 
the State Board of Health, has, on five dif- 
ferent occasions, at widely separated locali- 
ities, caused inspections to be made by 
experts whose decision may be considered 
as authoritative. In every instance these 
physicians have not hesitated to pronounce 
the disease in question to be true smallpox. 
The last of these investigations was made 
in Allegheny County, by Dr. Wm. M. 
Welch, Surgeon in charge of the Municipal 
Hospital of Philadelphia, a physician who 
is confessedly the anthority on this subject 
in the United States. I beg leave to intro- 
duce his report in full : 

‘PITTSBURG, August 5, 1899. 
““Dr. Benjamin Lee, Secretary State Board of 

Health of Pennsylvania: 

‘*DEAR Sir: After a careful examination of a 
number of cases of an eruptive disease now ex- 
isting in various towns and boroughs adjacent 
to Pittsburg, concerning which, I am informed, 
there has been some question as to the diagnosis, 
I have no hesitation in saying that the affection 
is smallpox. It is exceedingly mild in charac- 
ter—so mild, indeed, that many of the more 
usual symptoms are either absent or so indis- 
tinctly marked as to be overlooked. Wherever 
smallpox has recently prevailed in this country 
it has uniformly been of the same unusually 
mild type. It seems scarcely possible that a 
disease as fatal as smallpox ordinarily is can 
continue very long without assuming its char- 
acteristic severity. Possibly a change of type 
may be seen on the approach of cold weather. 
It is, however, of vital importance that the true 
nature of this malady should be recognized, and 
that every effort possible should be made to 
stamp it out before winter sets in, or before a 
change of type occurs. 

‘*Very respectfully, 
‘*WILLIAM M. WELCH, M. D.”’ 

‘After so authoritative a statement as this, 
the physician who derives his knowledge of 
the disease entirely from books, or who has 
seen at the most but one or two cases in the 
course of his whole experience, will have 
absolutely no excuse for committing the 
error referred to. 

The warning conveyed in Dr. Welch’s re- 
port of the danger that the affection may 
assume greater virulence, with the approach 
of cold weather, should not be unheeded. 
The only safty exists in the prompt report- 
ing to the health-authorities, either local or 
State, of every suspicious case of acute erup- 
tive disease which the practitioner cannot, 
with the utmost confidence, pronounce to be 
either scarlatina or measles, and, until the 
diagnosis, if in doubt, has been positively 
determined by a physician deputed by a 
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health-authority, the enforcement of strict 
quarantine, not only of the patient, but of 
the house and the inmates thereof. 

The symptoms which should put the 
practitioner on his guard are: A prodromic 
period of more than 24 hours ; the immediate 
abatement of the prodromic symptoms on 
the appearance of the eruption ; the firm, 
shot-like sensation conveyed to the finger 
by the papules ; the tendency of the erup- 
tion to appear on exposed surfaces to a 
greater extent than on protected surfaces ; 
the aogremnans of an areola, however slight, 
around the vesicle; the persistence of the 
marks left by the falling off of the scabs for 
a considerable period of time-and the pig- 
mentation of the marks ; the appearance of 
the vesicles within the mouth, on the eye 
and on the palms of the hands and soles of 
the feet, is extremely valuable corroborative 
evidence. Absolutely no weight should be 
given to the absence of the so-called char- 
acteristic ‘‘ smallpox odor’’ or to the absence 
of the secondary suppurative fever. While 
these symptoms have been observed in 
many cases during the past few months, 
yet, in many other cases, equally well- 
marked as smallpox, they have been ab- 
sent. 

The alert watchfulness of family practi- 
tioners, with the hearty cooperation of the 
authorities is earnestly to be desired, and 
will, undoubtedly, result in stamping out 
the infection before the advent of the winter 
season. 

The adoption of the following measures is 
therefore strongly urged: 

1. General Vaccination.—Always import- 
ant, this preventive measure becomes es- 
pecially so when, as in the present instance, 
many centres of infection have been estab- 
lished, often unknown to the health author- 
ities because no physician has been called 
in, thus making general and thorough dis- 
infection impossible. The authorities should 
offer free vaccination to all who desire to 
avail themselves of the privilege. 

Notices of this offer should be posted in 
conspicuous places. Heads of large manu- 
facturing corporations, officers of railroads 
and trolley companies, proprietors of mines, 
all, in fact, who employ large numbers of 
workmen, should post notices urging their 
employees of whatever grade to be vaccin- 
ated. A population which is thoroughly 
protected in this way need have no fear of 
smallpox. 

2. /solation.—The prompt and rigid quar- 
antine of every infected person and every 
infected house, with all the inmates thereof 
who have been exposed, until the period of 
incubation has passed. In order to accom- 
plish this every case must be promptly re- 
ported by the physician. And inasmuch as 
the diagnosis of the disease has proved to 
be difficult, every suspicious case should be 
thus treated until its true nature is deter- 
mined. 

3. Every borough should establish an 
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emergency hospital, or make arrangements 
with a neighboring borough already pro- 
vided in this way or with the county com- 
missioners to receive its cases. 

4. The county authorities should provide, 
if they have not already done so, a con- 
tagious disease hospital in connection with 
the County Home, or Alms House to which 
all cases occuring outside of incorporated 
boroughs and cities and which cannot be 
safely cared for in their own homes, could 
be removed. The county commissioners as 
the «de facto government of the county and 
having the management of the county funds 
should assume their share of the expenses 
incurred in enforcing quarantine. 

5. The Poor Directors should see to it that 
parties in quarantine do not suffer for the 
necessaries of life while they are restrained 
from earning their daily bread, in order to 
protect the public health. 

6. Every School Board in the county out- 
side of cities and boroughs, should at once 
assume the responsibilities devolved upon 
it by the action of the last legislature by 
formally organizing as the board of health 
of its district, and adopting regulations for 
restricting the spread of contagious diseases, 
in accordance with instructions already for- 
warded to such boards by the State Board of 
Health. This is one of the most important 
measures to be adopted, inasmuch as a large 

roportion of the cases which have occurred 
in the state have been in secluded rural dis- 
tricts and in farm houses, each one of 
these * eed the disease in its neigh- 
borhood. 

School Boards should also see to it that 
no child be allowed to attend school who is 
not on the school record as having been 
vaccinated or does not present a certificate 
ef successful vaccination. There isa heavy 
penalty attached to failure to obey the law 
in this respect and the State Board of 
Health proposes to see that it shall be en- 
forced. 

7. Careful disinfection of all infected 
houses, clothing and effects should be per- 
formed by the authorities. This procedure 
should never be entrusted to the occupants 
of the house. All material which, in the 
opinion of the authorities, cannot be disin- 
fected should be appraised and destroyed b 
fire, and the owner fairly reimbursed. 
Should the authorities of any borough or 
the school board of any township or school 
district in which the disease prevails or 
shall prevail, fail to adopt the precautions 
necessary to prevent the spread of the same, 
the State Board of Health may be compelled, 
as it has already done in certain instances, 
to place a sanitary cordon around such bor- 
ough, township or district, forbidding the 
stoppage of trains and the use of the public 
roads and mail facilities. 

The board does not allow itself to entertain 
a doubt, however, that it will only be neces- 
sary for it to act in an advisory capacity, 


which it will always hold itself in readiness 
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todo. Prompt and energetic action on the 
lines above indicated by all whose official 
positions impose upon them responsibilities 
in this connection will speedily put an end 
to the infection. (Signed), 
BENJAMIN LEE, 
Secretary and Executive Officer. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 

ApAms—Supt. Roth: Many of our teach- 
ers have been attending school this summer. 
Franklin township has just completed a 
new school-house at Cashtown and a num- 
ber of townships are putting slate black- 
boards into their houses. Former County 
Supt. Thoman succeeds Mr. S. A. Nagle as 
teacher of school No. 1 at Abbottstown. 

ARMSTRONG — Supt. Wolfe: Several 
changes of principals have occurred. At 
Kittanning Prof. D. R. Simpstein was 
elected at a salary of $1300. Prof. Noel has 
been chosen principal of the Parker schools, 
and Prof. Smith of the Apolloschools. The 
new brick building in Manorville is being 
pushed as rapidly as possible, and will be 
finished in time for the opening of school. 
It will be a fine building. Cowanshannock 
township has elected a district superintend- 
ent, I think the salary has been fixed at $40 
per month. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson : It is gratifying 
to know that so far as the districts have re- 
ported there has been no reduction in the 
teachers’ salaries for this year; in some dis- 
tricts they have been raised. Applicants 
for provisional certificates are not nearly so 
numerous this year as last, only about two- 
thirds as many presenting themselves for 
examination. In several districts new 
houses are being built, and old ones im- 
proved. Dr. King’s summer school held at 
the county seat has proved of advantage to 
many of our teachers. 

CoLuMBIA—Supt. Miller: Our examina- 
tions during June and July show a marked 
improvement in the work done in all 
branches over that of previous years. The 
outlook for a corps of energetic and pro- 
gressive teachers the coming school year is 
very encouraging. 

GREENE—Supt. Martin: There are five 
new school-houses being erected in the 
county. All are frame buildings, but they 
are well located and of good size. They 
will be well furnished, fitted with slate 
blackboards, etc. The standard for teach- 
ers’ certificates has been raised to a level 
with that of surrounding counties; and 
School Boards have been induced to discard 
the old plan of grading teachers’ wages by 
deducting a certain amount for each half on 
the certificate. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Snoke: With a few ex- 
ception all our teachers have been secured 
for next term. As far as I have been able 
to ascertain, teachers’ salaries have been re- 
duced in only two districts of the county. 
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The teachers for the coming year have been 
carefully selected. 

LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: Our teachers for 
next term are all appointed. We will have 
a total of 307 teachers. Of this number 
thirty will be teaching their first term. Salis- 
bury township has added half a month to 
its term, making it seven and a half months. 
New school-houses are in course of erection 
in Hanover, Salisbury, Lynn, and Washing- 
ton townships. Emaus is also adding four 
more rooms to its present four-room building. 

POTTER.—Supt. Kilbourn: There is a 
very general increase in salaries throughout 
the county. In no case yet reported has 
there been a reduction of salary on account 
of the increase that has been made in the 
minimum school term. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Pritts: The teachers’ 
examinations have all been held. There 
was quite a decrease in the number of ap- 

licants as compared with last year. This 
is doubtless owing to the renewed activity 
in the industrial world, where a great many 
young men find lucrative employment. 
Two-thirds of the teachers needed have al- 
ready been employed, and I am glad to note 
that salaries have been lowered in a very 
few of the districts. 

SUSQUEHANNA—Supt. Moxley: Summing 
up the results of the past year’s work, I am 
pleased to say that it has been the best, 
from an educational point of view, we have 
ever had. Our summer normal has inspired 
and trained our teachers for better wok. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: All the schools 
of the county are supplied with teachers for 
thecoming year. Theschool-house recently 
burned down at West Milton is again under 
roof, and will be ready for occupancy by the 
opening of school for the eight months’ 
term maintained in Kelly township. 

WASHINGTON.—Supt. Hall: Our exami- 
nation questions were more specific this 
year than usual, with the view to test more 
thoroughly a candidate’s knowledge of a 
subject. He must either know or he does 
not know. If he does not know he cannot 
teach—and that ends the matter. He may 
be able to talk all around a subject and say 
nothing, and yet delude himself with the 
idea that he is competent and ready to 
teach. This is the result of bad teaching. 
It is this superficial work we are trying to 
get out of our schools. It can be done only 
by employing competent teachers who are 
willing to work.! 

BETHLEHEM—Supt. Twitmyer: A class 
of seven boys and eleven girls was gradu- 
ated from our High School this year. Of 
these four of the boys will enter Lehigh 
University and three of the girls the Mora- 
vian Female Seminary. 

Coat Twe., (Northumberland Co.)—Supt. 
Lloyd : The directors made visits of inspec- 
tion to all the schools in the district, and 
ordered such changes and improvements as 
were thought necessary for the betterment 
of the condition of the schools. 
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Du Bois—Supt. Greene: A new central 
school-building, with a seating capacity of 
about 750 is in process of erection in the 
Second Ward on the site of the old ‘‘ Cen- 
tral’’ building, which has been removed. 
The school grounds have been enlarged by 
the purchase of an adjoining lot. The 
building is designed for the accommodation 
of the High School, the advanced grammar 
grades of the town, and the elementary 
schools of the Second Ward. The Board 
has contracted for the Wills mechanical 
warming and ventilating system in connec- 
tion with the Johnson automatic heat regu- 
lator. The building, it isthought, will cost 
about $50,000. It is not expected that it 
will be ready for occupancy during the 
present school year. 


_— 
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NORMAL SCHOOL TRUSTEES. 


HE following named trustees have re- 

cently been appointed for the State 
Normal Schools : 

West Chester, First District—Hon. T. L. 
Eyre, West Chester, and Isaac Johnson, 
Media, Delaware county. 

Millersville, Second District—Hon. John 
B. Warfel, Lancaster, and Hon. David Mc- 
Mullen, Lancaster. 

Kutztown, Third District—J. Daniel Shar- 
adin, Esq., and Hon. H. Willis Bland, 
Berks county. 

East Stroudsburg, Fourth District—Dr. 
W. G. Weaver, Wilkesbarre, and John I. 
Miller, Portland, Northampton county. 

Mansfield, Fifth District — Benton E. 
James, Esq., Montrose, and B. Moody, Esq., 





. Mansfield. 


Bloomsburg, Sixth District—Hon. Robert 
R. Little, Charles G. Barkley, Esq., and 
William S. Moyer, Esq., all of Columbia 
county, the last for two years to fill 
vacancy. 

Shippensburg, Seventh District—George 
H. Stewart and George S. McLean, both of 
Shippensburg, Cumberland county. 

Lock Haven, Eighth District—Hon. C. A. 
Mayer, Lock Haven, and J. W. Bridgens, 
Esq., both of Lock Haven, Clinton county. 

Indiana, Ninth District — Hon. J. G. 
Mitchell, Hamilton, Jefferson conuty, and 
Hon. A. V. Kimmel and Rev. G. T. Rey- 
nolds, both of Indiana, the last named for 
two years to fill vacancy. 

California, Tenth District—Hon. J. K. 
Billingsley, California, and Hon. James S. 
McKean, Charleroi, Washington county. 

Slippery Rock, Eleventh District—Levi 
McQuistion, of Butler, and Hon. Walter 
Lyon, Pittsburg. 

Edinboro, Twelfth District—Dr. S. B. 
Hotchkiss, Edinboro, and H. B. Ensign, 
Esq., McLane, Erie county. 

fp een Thirteenth District—Rev. G. W. 
Halliwell, Kane, McKean county, and Chas. 
S. Leech, Marienville, Forest connty. 
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THE OLD COTTAGE CLOCK. t From ‘‘First Steps in Music.” 





1. That old, old clock of the house-hold stock, Was the bright-est thing and 
2. A_ friend- ly voice was that old, old clock, As it stood in the cor-ner 





neat - est: hands,thoughold, had a touch of gold, And itschimessang still the 
smil- ing, And blessed the time with a mer- ry chime, All the win- try hours be 
x : 
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Se a er -g- 
sweet-est.’Twas a mon -it-or too, though its words were few, Yet they liv’d through: na- tions 
guil-ing. But a peev-ish old voice had that tire-some clock As it call’d at day - break 
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altered, And its voice, still strong, warned the old and young, When the voice of friendship faltered. 
bold - ly, When the dawn looked gray, o'er the misty way, And the air blew ver-y cold - ly. 













Cxo Tick, tick it said; Quick, quick to bed, For ten I’ve giv-en warn-ing, Up 
* Tick, tick it said; Quick out of bed, For five I’ve giv-en warn-ing, You'll 











the morn - ing. 


or sure-ly you know, You'llnev-er rise soon 
the morn - ing, 


soon 


quick-ly and _ go, 
nev-er have health,you’ll never have wealth, Un- less you’re 
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UP THE HILLS. Rossen 





1. Up the hills on a bright sunny morn, Voic-es‘clear as a bu-glehorn, Listto the ech-oes 
2. Now thro’ beauti- ful vale and grove, Joy-ous, hap-py, herewerove; Listto the songsters 
2. 
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as they flow, Nowa-waywe go. Oneandall,with cheerful glee, Come,and follow me. 
mer- ry lay, Hail the new-born day. 
a. 
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